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EDITORIALS 


This  Qambltng  World— 

A  Continuous  Performance 

VVTho  is  responsible  for  bringing  up  a  genera- 
tion of  gamblers?  Last  March  The  Instructor 
published  an  editorial  under  the.  above  title. 
The  newspaper  campaigns  for  getting  more  sub- 
scribers, current  at  that  time,  were  cited  as  an 
example  of  gambling  by  devices  that  escaped  the 
penalties  of  the  anti-ganibling  laws.  But  many 
radio  advertising  programs  were  then,  and  still 
are,  loaded  with  schemes  for  getting  something 
for  as  near  nothing  as  the  law  allows.  Many 
adults  and  juveniles  alike  joined  in  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  these  games;  some  charity-minded  in- 
dividuals had  in  mind  the  great  good  that  might 
be  done  by  a  lucky  winner,  assuming  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means. 

Gambling  on  professional  sports  has  been 
a  common  practice  for  generations.  Indulgence 
has  ruined  many  otherwise  sensible  men  and 
women.  A  conspicuous  example  is  that  of  horse 
racing,  once  the  sport  of  kings,  but  also  an  inno- 
cent sport  of  some  rural  communities  who  in- 
dulge for  the  mere  fun  of  it. 

Now  the  wholesome  recreational  and  edu- 
cational sport  of  basketball  is  invaded  by  the 
professional  gamblers.  High  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  both  public  and  private,  and 
even  churches  may  be  involved.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  dangers  that  now  threaten  the  integrity 
of  higher  educational  institutions.  The  danger 
signals  appeared  in  western  America  more  than 
a  generation  ago,  before  the  practice  of  import- 
ing from  afar  outstanding  athletes.  The  majority 
of  the  students  come  to  college  to  study;  a  minor- 
ity come  only  to  help  win  games;  but  the  rules 
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By  Milton  Bennion 


required  that  they  register  for  a  few  studies  and 
maintain  passing  grades.  This  was  designed  to 
be  a  check  on  an  over-ambitious  coach. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  President  of  the 
college  became  at  least  equally  ambitious  to 
win  games.  A  familiar  story  is  told  of  a  star  player 
who  failed  in  chemistry.  Sporting  alumni  could 
not  endure  that.  They  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  President.  He  sent  a  note  to  the  chem- 
istry teacher;  "Give  this  man  an  examination 
that  he  can  pass."  In  response,  the  teacher  gave 
him  one  question:  "What  is  the  color  of  blue 
vitrol?"  Answer  received:  "I  do  not  know." 
Marked  correct  grade  100%.  It  took  great  cour- 
age for  a  teacher  to  give  a  faihng  grade  to  an 
outstanding  player. 

Who  is  ultimately  responsible  for  giving 
substantial  rewards  to  outstanding  athletes  from 
others  states?"  Not  across  the  board  cash  pay- 
ment, to  be  sure,  but  a  job  with  nominal  respon- 
sibility and  substantial  pay.  Is  it  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  chief  executive  through  his  repre- 
sentatives, the  Alumni  Association,  the  coaches, 
or  has  it  now  become  a  tradition  for  which  no 
one  is  held  responsible? 

May  it  not  be  advisable  to  begin  at  the  top 
and  follow  down  the  line?  If  that  doesn't  work 
there  is  still  the  possibility  of  appealing  to  the 
legislature  and  from  them,  if  need  be,  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  youth  of  the  state. 
Let  them  elect  to  legislative  and  executive  posi- 
tions men  and  women  who  will  see  that  their 
young  people  are  not  made  the  victims  of  the 
devotees  of  the  gambling  arts. 

Intermural  sports  only  have  worked  in  some 
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colleges;  contests  between  colleges  within  a 
very  limited  area,  with  no  special  favors  for 
athletes  may  be  next  best,  and  restriction  of 
games  to  college  campuses. 

Let  all  games  of  chance  be  eliminated  from 

The  Beverage  Alcohol  Problem— 

What  Can  We  Do  About  It? 

Tn  last  months  issue  of  The  Instructor  we  pub- 
lished, with  permission  of  the  International 
Student,  an  article  entitled  "The  Future"  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Little,  Editor  of  publications  for  the 
United  Church  of  Canada.  This  author  rightly 
places  emphasis  upon  cooperative  educational 
effort  of  all  agencies  for  human  betterment  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  Toward  this  end  it  is 
necessary  that  people  of  all  ages  irrespective  of 
race,  color,  or  religious  affiliation  be  reliably 
informed  as  to  the  physical,  mental,  economic 
and  social  effects  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

The  old  time  courses  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  generally  dealt  primarily  with  the  physio- 
logical effects  and  neglected  the  often  more  dis- 
astrous effects  in  the  ruined  lives  of  many  men, 
women  and  children. 

To  be  effective  the  information  given 
should  be  factual  and  of  necessity  accompanied 
by  deep  religious  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  our 
fellowmen,  and  evidence  of  sincerity  manifest 
in  the  example  of  those  that  teach  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  beverages.  This  includes  parents, 
teachers  and  public  officials  who  would  do 
their  full  duty,  as  well  as  all  other  adults  who 
have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  youth.  The  citizens 
of  a  democracy  might  well  refrain  from  electing 
as  their  representatives  persons  who  like  to 
settle  the  public  business  in  cocktail  lounges. 

A  commanding  officer  in  the  militaiy  service 
was  recently  reported  as  saying  that  the  trouble 
with  young  American  recruits  is  that  they  are 
given  to  consumption  of  ice  cream  and  mild 
drinks.  He  would  make  men  of  them  by  teaching 
them  to  drink  whiskey.  Is  this  to  be  a  feature  of 
the  universal  military  training  programs  planned 
for  American  youths?  Whether  this  program  is 
or  is  not  adopted,  it  is  hoped  that  no  such  officer 
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Church  activities  and  other  questionable  money- 
raising  campaigns  however  good  the  cause. 

Let  us  not  produce  mental  cancers  in  the 
community  in  our  efforts  to  raise  more  money 
to  cure  the  physical  disease  of  the  same  name. 


will  be  permitted  by  higher  authority,  either 
military  or  civil,  to  have  any  part  in  the  training 
of  youth.  Rigid  military  discipline  should  be 
applied  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  training 
program. 

The  prohibition  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  youth,  their  safety  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  family.  The  drinking  habit  was, 
however,  so  widely  and  firmly  established,  and 
the  liquor  business  so  rich  and  powerful  that,  in 
large  cities  especially,  the  law  was  not  generally 
enforced.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  as- 
sume, as  have  some  ignorant  critics,  that  corrup- 
tion of  city  governments  began  with  the  passing 
of  prohibition  laws.  Wholesale  corruption  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  liquor  dealers  was  rampant  in 
many  large  American  cities  long  before  the  Fed- 
eral prohibition  law  was  passed.  We  have  de- 
pended too  much  upon  force  and  too  little  upon 
proper  education.  Federal  law,  however,  might 
well  contribute  to  the  cause  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  mails  and  radio  for  advertising  alcoholic 
beverages.  This  proposed  legislation  has,  thusfar, 
failed  largely  because  of  opposition  of  the  liquor 
interests  and  the  publishers  who  make  great 
profits  by  carrying  very  attractive  liquor  ads. 
These  publishers  ignore  their  responsibility  for 
furthering  the  evils  of  the  liquor  business. 

The  brewers  seek  to  extend  their  business 
by  the  fact  that  beer  is  less  intoxicating  than 
liquor.  It  is,  however,  habit  forming  and  often 
leads  to  desire  for  strong  drink.  Many  alcoholics 
began  their  downward  career  with  beer  drink- 
ing as  a  social  pastime. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  useful  a  substance 
as  alcohol  should  be  diverted  to  the  stomach  in- 
stead of  being  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
as  it  is  used  in  hospitals,  and  for  bed  ridden 
patients  in  homes.  Many  aged  persons  also  feel 
the  need  of  a  daily  "alcohol  bath."  It  has  also 
many  uses  in  the  arts  and  industry. 

THE       r  N  S  T  R  U  C  T  O  R 


FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AHEAD  OF  EUROPE 


By  Eduardo  Balderas 


Tn  a  shrine  at  Xochicalco,  the  "House 
of  Flowers,"  which  dates,  accord- 
ing to  Vaillant,  Palacios,  and  other 
archeologists,  from  1000  A.D.,  the 
culture  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Americans  is  once  again 
brilliantly  demonstrated.  By  means 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  bars  and  dots, 
symbolical  representations  of  nu- 
merals, they  recorded  on  imperish- 
able stone  an  elaborate  and  precise 
system  for  computing  time.  Their 
astronomical  and  geometrical  calcu- 
lations are  so  exact  that  when  the 
Spaniards,  after  the  Conquest,  were 
able  to  synchronize  their  calendar 
with  the  one  employed  by  the  peo- 
ples they  had  come  to  civilize,  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  the 
"heathen"  were  not  quite  ten  minutes 
off  in  their  reckoning  of  time,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  position  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  while  it  wasn't  until  1582, 
sixty  years  after  the  Conquest,  and 
five  hundred  years  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  shrine  at  Xochicalco,  that 
Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  reforming  the 
calendar,  had  to  drop  ten  days  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Moreover,  the  orientation  of  their 
temples  and  cities,  Tenochtitlan, 
Teotihuacan,  Chichen-Itza,  etcetera, 
shows  it  to  be  of  two  definite  types; 
one  of  exact  orientation,  and  a  second 
one  which  varies  in  degrees  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude  of  the  site.  It  is 
obvious  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  movements  of  the  celestial  bod- 
ies, they  never  could  have  attained 
such  precision.  There  are  also  many 
stone  monuments,  such  as  obelisks, 
lintels,  panels,  and  reliefs,  on  which 
their  sages  left  unequivocal  records 
of  their  knowledge.  On  these  are 
found  lunar  computations,  calendar 
corrections,  and  perhaps  even  the 
phases  of  Venus;  in  Tenango,  a  graph- 
ic representation  of  an  eclipse  is 
given  in  stone,  a  jaguar  in  the  act  of 
devouring  a  flaming  disc,  and  which 
must  correspond  to  the  solar  eclipse 
that  took  place  in  1477,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Mexican  year  11  Calli. 
Adding  to  this  their  pictographs  and 
manuscripts,  which  furnish  precious 
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information  about  their  astronomical 
methods,  instruments,  knowledge, 
etc.,  and  the  testimony  of  such  his- 
torians as  Sahagun,  Tezozomoc,  Ixtli- 
Ixochitl,  and  others,  we  find  our- 
selves with  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  relative  to  the  scientific  pro- 
gress of  these  ancients.  Let  us  ex- 
amine briefly  what  we  know  that 
they  knew. 

They  knew  how  to  measure  the 
tropic  year,  the  year  of  the  seasons, 
either  by  the  use  of  gnomons  or  by 
means  of  properly  orientated  monu- 
ments (the  Caracol  at  Chichen-Itza, 
the  Tenayuca  Pyramid),  or  else  by 
means  of  lunations.  The  Mayan  sys- 
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Photo  by  Otto  Done 
MONTE  ALBAN,  OAXACA,  MEXICO 
Where  a  mountain  was  transiormed  into 
palaces,  hall  courts,  pyramids  and  tombs. 

tem  of  reckoning  time  was  more  ac- 
curate than  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
which  in  10,000  years  picks  up  three 
days,  while  the  Maya  loses  only  two 
days  during  the  same  period.  From 
the  tops  of  their  temples  they  ob- 
served and  recorded  the  solstices, 
equinoxes  and  zenith  of  the  sun, 
which  to  them  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  since  they  used  them  to 
determine  the  seasons  and  the  be- 
ginning of  their  years.  Both  Mayas 
and  Aztecs  computed  the  synodical 
revolutions  of  the  moon,  averaging 
29.53  days,  by  alternate  lunations  of 
29  and  30  days.  Furthermore,  the 
revolutions  of  Venus,  a  star  which 


they  deified  under  the  name  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  or  Kukulcan,  had  been 
correlated  by  them  with  its  years; 
and  they  had  equations  equivalent 
to  this  one:  Five  revolutions  of  Venus 
equals  eight  years,  or  2,920  days.  It 
was  worshiped  with  scarcely  less  de- 
votion than  the  sun  or  the  moon;  and 
at  Teotihuacan  they  have  left  for 
our  admiration  and  wonder  three 
lasting  monuments  to  these  planets. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  these 
ancient  astronomers  were  also  fam- 
iliar with  the  movements  of  other 
planets  such  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  etc. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  grouped  the  stars  into  constel- 
lations in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Old  World  culture,  and  in  many  man- 
uscripts are  found  representations, 
sometimes  realistic,  other  times  sym- 
bolic, of  these  constellations.  There 
appear  such  familiar  names  as  Ursa 
Major,  Pleiades,  Taurus,  Orion,  and 
Scorpion  called  by  them  Shonecuilli, 
Tianquiztli,  Mamalhuaztli,  Citlalta- 
chtli,  and  Colotlishayac,  respectively. 

Such  was,  in  a  very  condensed 
form,  the  principal  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  American, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  John  D. 
Teeple,  was  so  far  advanced  that 
"no  other  country  on  earth  in  the 
Old  World  could  teach  them  any- 
thing in  this  respect." 

But  astronomy  was  not,  by  far, 
their  only  science.  In  Monte  Alban 
an  entire  mountain  was  transformed 
by  them  into  palaces,  ball  courts, 
stairways,  tombs,  ramps,  and  subter- 
ranean chambers.  All  of  these  con- 
structions are  part  of  a  preconceived 
plan,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
plaza,  or  court,  located  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  It  is  an  area  about 
436  yards  long  by  43  yards  wide, 
and  flanked  on  the  north  and  south 
by  two  big  temples.  Judging  from 
what  has  been  found  at  Monte 
Alban,  the  city  is  thousands  of  years 
old.  There  existed  some  beautiful 
stone  reliefs,  representing  elephants, 
which  were  brought  to  the  museum 
in  Mexico  City.  This  caused  much 
confusion  among  investigators,   but 
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in  recent  excavations  in  that  place, 
the  skeleton  of  an  elephant  has  been 
uncovered,  and  another  was  found 
more  or  less  at  the  same  time  in  a 
small  town  not  far  from  Mexico 
City.  These  stone  reliefs  not  only 
show  the  great  antiquity  of  Monte 
Alban,  but  of  the  art  of  working  in 
stone  as  well. 

Some  forty  kilometers  to  the  south 
of  the  city  of  Oaxaca  lies  Mitla,  "the 
city  of  the  dead,"  with  its  huge  mono- 
lithic columns,  thick  stone  walls,  and 
underground  vaults.  The  walls  of 
these  constructions,  both  above  and 
below  the  ground,  are  decorated 
with  intricate  stone  mosaics,  or  carv- 
ings that  simulate  mosaics.  To  make 
these,  small  stone  pieces  were  fitted 
into  prepared  stone  surfaces  in  di- 
agonal and  angular  geometric  de- 
signs; and  so  perfect  are  these  adjust- 
ments that  mortar  was  seldom  used. 
Aside  from  this,  the  buildings  of 
Mitla  are  so  accurately  constructed, 
that  most  of  the  walls  are  true  to  a 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

The  imposing  Pyramid  of  the  Sun 
at  Teotihuacan  is  too  well  known  to 
do  more  than  mention  it  in  passing. 
Another  invaluable  relic  of  this  an- 
cient American  civilization,  because 
of  its  scientific  importance,  its  admir- 
able beauty  and  originality,  is  the 
famous  Aztec  Calendar  Stone,  now 
preserved  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Mexico.  It  is  a  huge  basalt  rock 
weighing  some  24  tons,  the  diameter 
of  the  carved  portion  being  slightly 
under  12  feet.  Its  diverse  zones  have 
not  been  determined  arbitrarily  but 
according  to  a  unit  of  measure  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  diameter  in 
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PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN,  TEOTIHUACAN,  MEXICO 
Visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  annually.  Archeologists  have  not,  at  the 
present  time,  ascertained  precisely  who  its  builders  were. 


32  parts,  and  as  the  circumference 
was  also  divided  into  32  parts,  a 
most  harmonious  effect  was  attained. 
The  quarry  from  which  this  stone 
block  was  brought  is  about  twenty 
miles  away,  so  one  may  well  imagine 
the  engineering  feat,  or  number  of 
men  necessary  to  transport  it  in  that 
period  when  the  beast  of  burden  had 
become  unknown  among  them.  The 
Museum  also  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  important  and  artistically 
beautiful  stone  relics  which  clearly 
reveal  that  they  are  the  product  of 
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PYRAMID    OR   TEMPLE,    MONTE   ALBAN,    OAXACA,    MEXICO 
Underneath  these  buildings,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  tombs  have  been 
discovered  which  have  revealed  priceless  relics  of  an  ancient  civilization. 


a    civilized    people    endowed    with 
great  esthetic  sense. 

From  the  majestic  grandeur  of 
their  pyramids  to  the  delicate  work- 
manship of  a  pair  of  golden  tweezers 
is  a  far  cry,  yet  it  shows  the  great 
diversity  of  talent  among  these  peo- 
ples. For  many  years,  in  their  exca- 
vations in  the  Monte  Alban  region, 
archeologists  had  been  uncovering, 
together  with  skeletons,  a  number 
of  beautiful  polychromed  vases,  jade 
articles,  and  gold  jewelry.  But  in 
1932,  a  sensational  discovery  was 
made  in  one  of  the  tombs  being  ex- 
plored. With  the  remains  of  nine 
men,  a  quantity  of  articles  manufac- 
tured from  gold  and  silver  were 
found,  along  with  others  made  of 
copper,  jade,  turquoise,  mother  of 
pearl,  coral,  alabaster  and  rock  crys- 
tal. The  majority  were  made  of  gold, 
and  these  included  rings,  pectorals, 
tweezers,  earrings,  and  other  orna- 
ments, made  by  the  process  of  "lost" 
or  "melted  wax."  The  workmanship 
of  these  objects  is  marvellous;  it  must 
be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Archeologically,  the  most  valuable 
finds  consist  of  35  small  carved  pieces 
of  tiger  and  eagle  bones;  the  exqui- 
sitely carved  scenes  provide  priceless 
data  on  the  life  of  those  times. 

They  possessed  the  secret,  still  un- 
discovered by  modern  goldsmiths, 
of  fusing  gold  and  silver.  Some  of 
the  articles  sent  by  Cortez  to  his 
sovereign  included  curious  orna- 
ments, or  toys,  made  in  imitation  of 
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EL  TAJIN  PYRAMID  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERA  CRUZ,  MEXICO 

A  striking  example  of  Totonacan  culture  which  developed  in  the  lowlands  of 
Mexico. 


birds  and  fishes,  with  scales  and  fea- 
thers alternately  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  with  movable  heads  and  bodies. 
These  intricately  worked  objects 
were  often  garnished  with  precious 
stones,  and  showed  a  patient  inge- 
nuity in  their  manufacture.  In  fact, 
Boturini  has  this  to  say  about  them; 
"The  goldsmith  of  Madrid,  upon 
examining  some  bracelets  and  other 
objects  of  gold,  with  which  the 
Indian  kings  and  chiefs  armed  them- 
selves, confessed  that  those  things 
could  not  be  duplicated  in  Europe." 
It  becomes  increasingly  evident, 
in  view  of  what  has  been  said  re- 
garding the  accomplishments  of  these 
people,  that  education  must  have 
been  an  important  item  in  their  lives. 
Such  indeed  was  the  case,  because 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  priests  was  that  of  education, 
and  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  were 
placed  under  their  care  at  a  very 
tender  age.  In  their  university,  the 
Calmecac,  which  was  functioning 
two  hundred  years  before  Harvard 
was  founded,  students  were  initiated 
in  their  traditions,  their  mysterious 
hieroglyphics,  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  such  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomical and  natural  science  as  the 
priests  possessed.  The  mathematical 
precision  of  their  constructions  re- 
veals the  extent  of  their  schooling. 

Among  the  Mayas,  the  unit  was 
expressed  by  a  dot  or  disc,  and  the 
five  by  a  bar.  Thus  a  bar  and  a  dot 
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would  represent  six,  two  bars  and 
one  dot,  eleven,  three  bars  and  four 
dots,  nineteen,  etc.  Apart  from  this 
system  they  would  use,  on  their  stone 
monuments  especially,  representa- 
tions of  human  heads  to  symbolize 
numbers.  Their  numerical  system 
being  vigesimal,  their  common  meth- 
od of  counting  was  by  twenties;  but 
by  far  their  most  important  inven- 
tion was  that  of  the  zero,  or  cipher, 
which  permitted  them  to  work  out 
the  most  complicated  calculations. 
The  Zapotecs,  particularly,  and  the 
Axtecs,  the  Mixtecs,  and  other  na- 
tions had  similar  svstems. 

The  abundant  number  of  hiero- 
glyphics found  on  the  walls  of  their 
temples,  on  their  reliefs,  their  stellae, 
and  particularly  all  of  their  stone 
monuments,  is  not  the  only  evi- 
dence of  their  written  language. 
Their  pictographs,  or  codices  as  they 
are  called,  are  known  the  world 
over.  Each  tribe  had  its  writers;  some 
wrote  annals,  arranging  in  order  the 
things  that  came  to  pass  during  each 
year,  together  with  the  day,  month, 
and  hour;  others  had  charge  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kings,  lords,  and  others  of  noble 
birth,  recording  a  detailed  account 
of  those  who  were  born,  and  in  the 
same  manner  striking  out  the  names 
of  those  who  died.  Some  had  as  their 
charge  the  painting  of  the  bound- 
aries, limits,  and  landmarks  of  the 
country,  whose  they  were,  and  to 


whom  they  belonged;  still  others 
took  care  of  the  books  of  laws,  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  they  followed. 

As  is  well  known,  a  good  part  of 
these  records  and  paintings  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spaniards  in  their  zeal 
to  root  out  the  pagan  rites  and  other 
ceremonies  closely  resembling  Christ- 
ian rituals,  which  the  conquistadores 
attributed  to  the  deceptions  of  Satan. 
Others  were  destroyed  by  the  natives 
themselves,  following  the  practice 
of  having  everything  new  for  the 
first  day  of  the  new  century,  which 
came  at  the  close  of  every  52  year 
cycle.  Of  some  of  these,  the  name  is 
the  only  thing  known,  such  as  the 
Teoamoxtli,  the  Sacred  or  Divine 
Book  of  the  Toltecs,  which  contained 
an  account  of  their  kings,  their  wars, 
legends  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  emigration  from  Asia  of  those 
peoples,  the  stops  on  the  journey, 
their  social  and  religious  institutions, 
their  sciences,  arts,  etc.  Some,  how- 
ever, escaped  destruction  and  are 
now  found  in  the  various  museums 
of  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Others, 
unedited  for  many  years  are  now 
being  translated  from  the  original 
tongues  into  modern  languages,  such 
as  the  Popol  Vuh,  the  Sacred  Book 
of  the  Ancient  Quiche  Maya,  writ- 
ten and  brought  to  light  by  them 
"because  now  the  Popol  Vuh,  as  it 
is  called  cannot  be  seen  any  more. . . . 
The  original  book,  written  long  ago, 
existed,  but  its  sight  is  hidden  to  the 
searcher  and  the  thinker."  The  Popol 
Vuh  contains  an  account  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  mythology,  traditions  and 
history  of  the  Quiche,  a  branch  of 
the  Mayas. 

Able  chroniclers,  skilled  artisans, 
marvellous  builders,  brilliant  scien- 
tists. What  more  could  be  said  of  the 
ancient  American?  His  accomplish- 
ments are  far  more  eloquent  than 
words.  Even  today  his  descendants 
have  shown  that  they  have  inherited 
his  natural  ability,  and  time  and  time 
again  they  have  demonstrated  that, 
given  the  same  opportunities,  they 
are  at  least  the  equal  of  any  people 
in  the  world.  But  let  us  add  one  more 
thing  in  answer  to  the  question.  The 
ancient  American  was  also  a  pro- 
found thinker.  Netzahualcoyotl,  the 
poet  king  of  Texcoco,  has  bequeathed 
to  us  this  choice  bit  of  philosophy 
for  our  consideration, 

"All  things  on  earth  have  their 
term,  and,  in  the  most  joyous  career 
of  their  vanity  and  splendor,  their 
strength  fails,  and  they  sink  into  the 
dust.  All  the  round  world  is  but  a 
(Concluded  on  page  238) 
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"THEY  ALSO  SERVE" 


By  Marba  C.  Josephson 


PVr.  Adam  S.  Bennion  relates  the 
story  of  a  classroom  in  which  the 
teacher,  eager  to  help  her  youngsters 
consider  vocations,  asked  them  to 
draw  what  they  wished  to  become 
when  they  grew  older.  Busily  the 
children  set  to  work— all  except  one 
little  girl  whose  puzzled  expression 
attracted  the  teacher.  "My  dear,"  the 
teacher  said,  "ddn't  you  know  what 
you  want  to  be?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  little  girl 
decisively.  "I  want  to  be  married, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  draw  it." 

To  most  young  people  that  is  a 
natural  feeling— they  would  like  to 
marry,  establish  homes,  rear  children. 
To  women  particularly  there  is  satis- 
faction in  the  security  of  a  home,  in 
the  joy  of  service  within  its  walls. 
Most  young  women  look  forward  to 
marriage  and  the  companionship 
which  it  assures. 

We  could  wish  for  all  young  wom- 
en the  joy  of  marriage,  the  supreme 
joy  of  rearing  children.  Ever  since 
Deborah  cried  triumphantly,  ".  .  .1 
Deborah  arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother 
in  Israel  .  .  ."  there  has  been  honor 
accrue  to  the  woman  who  righteously 
bore  children  to  her  husband  and 
reared  them  to  her  God. 

But  much  as  we  might  wish  mar- 
riage and  motherhood  for  young 
women  in  the  Church,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  those  whom  circum- 
stance may  deter  or  deny  this  state. 
There  are  times  when  marriage 
would  be  inadvisable  or  tragic.  What 
of  these  young  women— what  does 
life  hold  for  them— should  they  feel 
inferior  and  that  life  has  passed 
them  by? 

The  answer  must  always  be  a 
resounding  and  emphatic  no!  Life 
can  and  should  assume  tremendous 
importance,  both  for  them  and  for 
those  among  whom  they  live  and  for 
whom  they  labor.  Their  lives  often 
become  of  even  greater  import  in 
the  community  than  if  they  had 
married. 

Those  who  work  with  young  wom- 
en must  recognize  that  they  have 
many   problems    confronting    them. 
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War  and  more  war  has  eliminated 
much  of  the  normal  boy-girl  relation- 
ships in  many  cases.  Uncertainty  over 
the  future  strikes  particularly  hard 
at  young  folk  today.  It  is  especially 
difficult  for  young  women.  Usually 
they  are  left  at  home,  trying  to  find 
security  in  an  insecure  world,  trying 
to  build  a  normal  life  in  abnormal 
times.  It  is  small  wonder  that  they 
become  disconcerted  at  times,  dis- 
turbed by  a  world  over  which  they 
have  little  control. 

The  Lord,  whose  wisdom  passeth 
understanding,  has  an  answer  for 
them: 

For  all  have  not  every  gift  given 
unto  them;  for  there  are  many  gifts, 
and  to  every  man  is  given  a  gift  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  46:11.) 

Since  man  embraces  woman,  these 
gifts  are  given  to  women  as  well  as 
men.  Young  women,  no  less  than 
young  men,  should  be  encouraged  to 
discover  what  their  talents  are  and 
then  encouraged  to  develop  them 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The 
world  is  crying  desperately  for 
workers  who  know  the  value  of  work 
and  have  the  vision  to  make  their 
work  count  for  something.  We  have 
another  directive  from  the  Lord  on 
work: 

Thou  shalt  not  he  idle;  for  he  that 
is  idle  shall  not  eat  the  bread  nor 
wear  the  garments  of  the  laborer, 
(Idem.  42:42.) 

All  work  that  is  honest  is  good. 
All  work  that  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fare or  betterment  of  mankind  is 
worthwhile.  Many  years  ago  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote  the  following  tribute 
to  work— and  it  retains  its  forceful 
message  for  young  women  of  today 
as  well— 

* 

All  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  true 
work,  were  it  but  true  hand-labor, 
there  is  something  of  divineness. 
Labor,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its 
summit  in  heaven.  *  *  *  Who  art 
thou  that  complaineth   of  thy  life 


of  toil?  Complain  not.  Look  up,  my 
wearied  brother;  see  thy  fellow  work- 
men there— here,  in  God's  eternity; 
surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving; 
sacred  band  of  the  immortals,  celes- 
tial bodyguard  of  the  empire  of  man- 
kind. 

One  of  the  stirring  stories  from 
the  Bible  is  that  of  Hannah,  who, 
denied  motherhood  for  so  long  a 
time,  finally  gave  birth  to  a  son,  a 
child  of  promise,  destined  to  become 
a  great  prophet  in  Israel.  Taken  to 
the  temple  by  Hannah  that  she  might 
fulfil  her  vow  to  give  him  to  the 
Lord's  service,  Samuel  was  placed 
under  the  tutorship  of  Eli,  a  priest 
of  the  temple,  One  night: 

.  .  .  the  Lord  called  Samuel:  and 
he  answered.  Here  am  I. 

And  he  ran  to  Eli,  and  said.  Here 
am  I;  for  thou  calledst  me.  And  he 
said,  I  called  not;  lie  down  again. 
And  he  went  and  lay  down. 

And  the  Lord  called  yet  again, 
Samuel.  And  Samuel  arose  and  went 
to  Eli,  and  said.  Here  am  I;  for  thou 
didst  call  me.  And  he  answered,  I 
called  not,  my  son;  lie  down  again. 

And  the  Lord  called  Samuel  again 
the  third  time.  And  he  arose  and  went 
to  Eli,  and  said.  Here  am  I;  for  thou 
didst  call  me.  And  Eli  perceived  that 
the  Lord  had  called  the  child. 

Therefore  Eli  said  unto  Samuel, 
Go,  lie  down;  and  it  shall  be,  if  he 
call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say,  Speak, 
Lord;  for  thy  servant  heareth.  So 
Samuel  went  and  lay  down  in  his 
place. 

And  the  Lord  came,  and  stood,  and 
called  as  at  other  times,  Samuel, 
Samuel.  Then  Samuel  answered. 
Speak;  for  thy  servant  heareth.  (I 
Samuel  2,  3-10.) 

The  forcefulness  of  this  incident 
gives  pause  for  thought.  What  if 
Eli  had  not  been  there  to  direct 
Samuel  in  his  answer  to  the  Lord? 
Would  Samuel  have  become  the 
great  prophet  that  he  did  become, 
challenging  Israel  to  continue  to 
worship  the  one  and  only  true  God? 
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Recall  what  was  recorded  a  few 
verses  before  the  call  of  Samuel: 
"And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  pre- 
cious in  those  days;  there  was  no 
open  vision."  (Idem.  1.) 

It  was  Eli,  the  teacher  of  Samuel, 
who  directed  the  boy  that  the  Lord 
might   direct   Samuel. 

Occasionally  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines carry  stories  of  tributes  paid 
to  teachers.  Many  times  these  ac- 
cpunts  record  the  recognition  ac- 
corded unmarried  women  whose 
mother  hearts,  denied  children  of 
their  own,  have  gone  out  to  young 
folk  in  classrooms  and  have  fre- 
quently done  for  them  what  even 
the  young  folk's  parents  could  not 
do  for  them— even  as  Eli  did  for 
Samuel  that  which  he  could  not  do 
for  his  own  sons.  Maria  Mitchell  was 
just  such  a  teacher,  a  woman  who 
taught  her  students  the  magnitude 
and  the  magnificence  of  life. 

The  world  is  a  far  better  place  in 
which  to  live  because  some  of  these 
women  have  turned  their  natural 
talents  for  love  and  service  to  other 
people's  children,  some  of  them  neg- 
lected and  forlorn,  and  have 
brought  them  understanding,  sympa- 
thy, direction,  and  purposeful  ac- 
tivity. 

Many  of  these  women  remain  un- 
named, known  only  to  those  whose 
lives  have  flowered  under  their  tend- 
ance, who  have  been  fired  into  liv- 
ing lives  of  true  worth  by  the  con- 
fidence and  stimulation  given  them. 
In  every  community  you  wfll  find 
them— those  whose  forgetfulness  of 
self  has  made  them  greater  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  been. 

In  other  fields,  too,  women  have 
functioned,  making  life  more  mean- 
ingful for  themselves  and  for  those 
they  served.  Some  of  these  women 
have  become  world-famous,  passing 
the  boundaries  of  nation  into  a  true 
internation  where  they  dwell  in  hon- 
or because  they  gave  service  to  all 
who  needed  help  and  encourage- 
ment, regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  social  position. 

Jane  Addams  is  one  of  these— a 
great  woman  who  became  mother  to 
an  entire  community,  a  neglected 
part  of  Chicago.  Hull  House  became 
a  home  to  a  delinquent  city,  and 
Jane  Addams  its  heart.  Into  Hull 
House,  she  poured  the  radiance  of 
her  spirit,  the  greatness  of  her  soul, 
and  a  world  has  come  to  pay  homage 
to  her  and  tries  to  emulate  this  wom- 
an, who,  having  no  children  of  her 
own,  adopted  an  entire  city. 

Florence  Nightingale,  famed  Lady 
with  the  Lamp,  and  Clara  Barton 
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gave  of  their  mothering  instinct  so 
generously  that  numberless  soldiers 
of  their  own  time  as  well  as  count- 
less servicemen  of  succeeding  gener- 
ations have  benefited  from  the  whole- 
hearted services  and  sacrifices  they 
made  that  nursing  might  become  an 
honest  and  honored  profession,  that 
lives  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  might  be  saved.  Courage 
they  had  in  abundance;  endurance 
they  possessed  to  a  marked  degree; 
sympathy,  skill,  and  above  all  else, 
integrity  they  maintained.  They  re- 
tained throughout  their  lives  the  high 
spirit  of  adventure  without  which 
nothing  of  enduring  satisfaction  can 
be  achieved. 


^^VT^ou  good  sisters  who  are  single 
J-  and  alone,  do  not  fear,  do  not 
feel  that  blessings  are  going  to  be 
withheld  from  you.  You  are  not  under 
any  obligation  or  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting some  proposal  that  comes 
to  you  which  is  distasteful  for  fear 
you  will  come  under  condemnation. 
If  in  your  hearts  you  feel  that  the 
Gospel  is  true,  and  would,  under  pro- 
per conditions  receive  these  ordi- 
nances and  sealing  blessings  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  that  is  your 
faith  and  your  hope  and  your  desire, 
and  that  does  not  come  to  you  now, 
the  Lord  will  make  it  up,  and  you 
shall  he  blessed— for  no  blessing  shall 
he  withheld. 

The  Lord  will  judge  you  according 
to  the  desires  of  your  hearts  tvhen 
blessings  are  withheld,  and  He  is 
not  going  to  condemn  you  for  that 
which  you  cannot  help." 

—Joseph  Fielding  Smith 


One  other  woman  should  be  men- 
tioned: Helen  Keller.  Blind,  deaf, 
dumb,  she  has  never  once  lost  her 
belief  that  there  is  a  place  for  her. 
Through  work  plus  dreams  she  has 
realized  that  place.  She  has  found  her 
niche  in  the  world's  work  as  a  writer 
who  has  enabled  those  blessed  with 
power  of  sight  to  see,  that  those 
granted  the  boon  of  hearing  might 
indeed  hear.  She  has  long  been  an 
inspiration  to  everyone  who  has 
learned  of  her  struggle.  Handicapped 
as  she  has  been,  she  has  made  of  her 
cross  a  crown. 

These  are  only  five  in  a  great  army 
of  women  who  have  helped  make  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
Their  achievement  was  made  pos- 
sible because  they  retained  their 
ideals  through  the  entirety  of  their 
lives.  Having  decided  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  they  garnered  their 
courage  and  did  not  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  be  satisfied  with  some- 
thing less  than  the  best  for  them- 


selves—or for  those  they  served.  At 
times  loneliness  and  discouragement 
must  have  enveloped  them.  Doubt- 
less at  times  they  wondered  whether 
it  paid  to  remain  true  to  their  high 
ideals;  they  could  so  easily  have  com- 
promised. But  always  these  thoughts 
were  thrust  aside;  their  integrity 
made  them  live  to  the  best  they  de- 
sired for  themselves  and  the  demands 
they  made  of  themselves. 

Marriage  demands  of  people  great- 
ness of  character  also,  and  merely  to 
marry  for  the  sake  of  getting  married 
is  a  grievous  mistake.  Too  frequent- 
ly such  marriages  end  in  divorce 
courts,  with  bruises  on  minds  and 
spirits  that  are  difficult  to  heal,  with 
loss  of  direction  instead  of  high,  clear 
purpose.  If  true  love  comes,  women 
should  welcome  it.  But  they  should 
never  be  content  with  second  best; 
they  should  insist  always  on  the  best. 
That  means  they  should  look  about 
them  to  see  what  needs  doing  and 
then  prepare  themselves  for  the 
doing.  There  are  qualities  that  wom- 
en have  which  the  world  needs  des- 
perately today.  If  they  will  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  task,  they  can 
build  a  bright,  new  world  that  will 
far  excel  the  world  in  which  we  live 
today.  Through  their  very  dedication, 
women  will  find  that  their  powers  to 
do  will  be  increased.  With  an  eye 
single  in  its  purpose  to  bring  greater 
happiness  to  humanity,  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  mankind,  they  will 
find  that  they  will  be  following  after 
the  Christ,  whose  message  will  ring 
triumphantly  in  their  ears:  ".  .  .  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me."  (Matt.  25, 
40.) 

Through  subliriiation,  through  sac- 
rifice, they  will  learn  life  can  be  good, 
can  be  happy,  can  be  abundant. 
They  can  find  such  pride  in  their 
work  that  there  will  be  no  question 
of  pity  when  others  look  at  them  and 
evaluate  what  they  have  done.  They 
will  earn  the  respect  and  love— as 
well  as  enjoy  the  supreme  satis- 
faction—in knowing  that  they  have 
done  their  work  well.  In  a  world  as 
unsettled  as  that  of  today,  each  must 
do  his  part  to  help  stabilize  con- 
ditions. Taking  part  in  the  work  of 
the  world  will  give  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  direction,  much  needed 
at  any  time  and  imperatively  needed 
now. 

To  grasp  at  marriage  as  a  last  re- 
sort is  to  deny  the  divinity  that  lies 
in  each  young  woman;  to  succumb 
to  frustration  is  to  close  one's  eyes 
to  the  great  challenge  that  lies  about 
( Concluded  on  page  236 ) 
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THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION 


By  Dr.  G err  it  de  Jong,  Jr. 


/^RACE  and  peace  he  multiplied  un- 
^  to  you  through  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord, 

According  as  his  divine  power 
hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that  per- 
tain unto  life  and  godliness,  through 
the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue: 

Whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises: 
that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust 

And  beside  this,  giving  all  dili- 
gence, add  to  your  faith  virtue;  and 
to  virtue  knowledge; 

And  to  knowledge  temperance; 
and  to  temperance  patience;  and  to 
patience  godliness; 

And  to  godliness  brotherly  kind- 
ness; and  to  brotherly  kindness 
charity. 

For  if  these  things  be  in  you,  and 
abound,  they  make  you  that  ye 
shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruit- 
ful in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  he  that  lacketh  these  things 
is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off, 
and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was 
purged  from  his  old  sins. 

Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren, 
give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure:  for  if  ye  do  these 
things,  ye  shall  never  fall: 

For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  minis- 
tered unto  you  abundantly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Wherefore  I  will  not  be  negligent 
to  put  you  always  in  remembrance  of 
these  things,  though  ye  know  them, 
and  be  established  in  the  present 
truth. 

The  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter, 
Chapter  1,  verses  2  to  12. 

'T^HE  terms  theology  and  religion, 
which  abound  in  the  discussions 


held  in  our  Church  study  groups, 
are  frequently  used  loosely,  and  too 
often  as  if  they  were  completely 
interchangeable  in  meaning.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  comparison 
of  the  terms  theology  and  religion 
to  bring  out  the  differences  in  their 
meaniags  and  to  help  us  use  them 
with  a  little  more  discrimination. 
When  the  distinction  between  them 
is  properly  made,  our  theorizing  in 
"theological"  and  "religious"  dis- 
cussions will  become  more  meaning- 
ful, and  many  of  our  arguments, 
useless  in  the  long  run,  will  be  re- 
placed by  discussions  that  are  more 
to   the  point   and  practical. 

Theology  is  a  science.  The  suffix 
-logy  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
logos  (speech,  word),  and  may  be 
traced  farther  back  to  lego  (say, 
speak).  As  this  combining  form  is 
used  today  it  comes  to  mean  treatise, 
knowledge,  or  science.  Names  of 
many  other  sciences  are  formed  by 
the  use  of  the  same  suffix;  compare, 
for  instance,  geology,  anthropology, 
zoology,  philology,  bacteriology, 
meteorology,  genealogy,  and  many 
others.  The  main  part  of  the  word 
theology  stems  from  the  Greek  word 
theos,  which  means  God.  Thus  the- 
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ology  is  the  name  of  the  science 
that  treats  of  God  and  subjects  re- 
lating to  divinity,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  systematic  explanation  we  give  of 
God  and  His  relation  to  man. 

The  word  religion  is  a  derivative 
from  the  Latin  word  religio,  which 
is  connected  with  relego  (read  over) 
or  with  religo  (bind).  Religion, 
strictly  speakiag,  unlike  theology, 
is  not  a  science,  but  an  art.  This  des- 
ignation will  become  more  signifi- 
cant when  we  remember  the  funda- 
mental distinction  implied  wherever 
the  words  art  and  science  are  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  names  of 
numerous  schools  or  colleges  of  "arts 
and  sciences."  In  such  cases  the 
sciences  stress  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  given  fields,  while  the 
arts  concern  themselves  mainly  with 
the  development  of  specific  skills. 
The  difference  between  theology  and 
religion  is  much  like  the  difference 
between  knowing  and  doing.  The- 
ology is  essentially  theory,  while  re- 
ligion in  its  very  nature  is  practice. 
Theology  represents  what  we  know 
and  say  regarding  God  and  His  plans 
concerning  us;  religion  is  what  we 
do  in  our  everyday  lives  as  the 
result  of  the  theological  thinking  we 
have  done,  which  is  usually  and 
largely  the  result  of  the  training  we 
receive  at  home  and  in  the  Church. 
Theology  represents  our  beliefs; 
religion  represents  the  way  we  regu- 
larly live  our  beliefs.  A  good  work- 
ing definition  of  the  term  religion 
would  be,  therefore,  a  mode  of  life 
which  is  the  result  of  a  belief  in  a 
superior  being. 

There  are  many  persons  schooled 
and  well-versed  in  theology  whose 
lives  could  hardly  be  called  religious. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  persons 
who  lead  a  truly  religious  life  ap- 
parently know  woefully  little  of 
formal  theology.  The  ideal  to  be 
reached,  by  all  members  of  the 
Church  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  to 
study  all  we  can  in  the  field  of  the- 
ology by  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  numerous  opportunities  offered 
by  the  Church  for  learning  more  of 
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theology  and  religion,  in  order  to  be 
as  intelligent  as  possible  in  our  at- 
tempts to  live  a  religious  life.  In 
short,  we  should  put  forth  consistent 
efforts  to  know  the  Gospel  in  order 
to  live  it  intelligently  day  by  day. 

Theology  Applied 

There  is  another  good  reason  for 
trying  to  give  currency  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  theology  and  re- 
ligion made  in  the  paragraphs  above. 
Many  persons  seem  to  believe  that 
their  active  participation  in  theolog- 
ical discussions,  such  as  those  which 
are  typical  of  our  Sunday  School 
classes.  Priesthood  quorum  meetings, 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
groups,  and  other  study  groups  spon- 
sored by  the  Church,  gives  in  itself 
evidence  that  these  persons  are  liv- 
ing their  religion.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  taking  part  in  discussions  in  our 
church  organizations  and  making  ef- 
forts to  increase  our  store  of  infor- 
mation about  things  theological  have 
great  value.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  study  efforts  are 
not  an  end  in  themselves,  but  rather 
important  means  to  a  much  more 
important  end.  As  long  as  we  go  no 
further  than  the  discussion  stage  of 
theological  and  religious  principles, 
we  are  still  in  the  field  of  theology. 
Not  until  we  translate  into  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  Iffe  what  we  learn 
in  theology  are  we  in  any  sense  in  the 
field  of  religion.  Not  until  we 
thoroughly  and  persistently  apply  the 
theological  principles  learned,  can  it 
be  said  that  we  are  living  our  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  get  up 
discussions,  for  most  people  have  a 
certain  amount  of  love  for  argument 
and  debate,  especially  when  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  vital,  of 
great  importance,  or,  lacking  that,  of 
a  controversial  nature.  The  old  but 
not  yet  altogether  outmoded  scho- 
lastic philosophy  predominant  in 
medieval  times  thrived  mainly  on 
man's  innate  love  of  discussion. 
Hours  upon  hours  were  wasted  in 
discussing  "how  many  angels  could 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle"  and 
other  purely  academic  questions  of 
this  kind.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion lived  and  died  without  coming 
to  a  full  realization  that  being  occu- 
pied with  such  pointless  questions 
was  not  a  priori  evidence  of  living 
one's  religion. 

It  is  sometimes  jocularly  said  that 
when  Greek  meets  Greek  they  start 
a  restaurant.  When  a  few  Germans 
get  together  they  don  some  sort  of 
unfform  and  organize  a  new  male 
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chorus.  In  this  respect  they  are  not 
unlike  the  Welsh  people,  proverbial- 
ly lovers  of  good  singing.  Examples 
of  behavior  characteristic  of  other 
groups  readily  come  to  mind.  Now, 
what  happens  when  two  or  more 
Mormons  meet?  Ususally  it  does  not 
take  them  long  to  begin  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  theological  or  religious 
topic,  for  the  Latter-day  Saints  seem 
to  have  developed  a  greater  love  of 
discussion  than  many  other  groups. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  explain 
or  even  to  justify  this  trait  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Mormon  people.  Many 
of  the  tenets  held  by  the  modem 
Church  were  considered  so  startling 
in  the  earlier  days  as  to  call  for  fre- 
quent explanation  and  defense  by  all 
who  professed  belief  in  Joseph 
Smith's  mission.  Even  mere  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  any  of  the 
modern  prophet's  teachings  made  it 
necessary  for  a  person  to  give  a  con- 
vincing explanation  in  order  to  es- 
cape ridicule  and  persecution.  Some 
men  actually  lost  their  lives  in  that 
troublesome  period  because  they 
would  not  recant  their  new  beliefs. 
Since  that  early  challenge  to  "defend" 
the  Gospel,  the  Mormons  have  con- 
tinued to  study  their  theology  dili- 
gently and  have  prepared  themselves 
to  be  minute  men,  ready  and  able 
at  any  time  to  offer  a  coherent  ex- 
planation of  their  beliefs.  No  wonder 
that  now,  when  "defending"  the  Gos- 
pel is  no  longer  so  necessary  as  it 
was  in  those  days,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  still  persist  in  storing  their 
minds  with  theological  information, 
whicTi  in  turn  stimulates  the  develop- 
ment of  what  seems  to  be  an  inordin- 
ate love  of  discussion. 

Theology  and  Practice 

Now,  obviously,  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  discussion  is  to  bring  all  par- 
ticipants and  listeners  a  little  closer 
to  the  truth.  But,  unfortunately,  many 
persons  participate  in  discussions 
only  to  show  that  they  are  right  and 
that  any  one  who  defends  points  of 
view  other  than  theirs  is  of  necessitv' 
wrong.  This  attitude  is  probably  the 
principal  reason  why  many  discus- 
sions grow  vehement  and  often  turn 
into  arguments  that  exhibit  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  anger.  The 
late  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
while  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
generally  speaking,  collegiate  debat- 
ing in  the  long  run  did  more  harm 
than  good,  in  that  debaters  were 
taught  not  to  bring  out  all  the  truth, 
but  rather  to  cover  up  and  keep  from 
coming  to  light  any  part  of  the  ques- 


tion at  issue  that  might  turn  out  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  position  held 
and  defended.  Surely,  this  criticism 
is  well-founded  whenever  the  win- 
ning of  the  debate  or  argument  is 
considered  to  be  of  greater  import- 
ance than  arriving  at  the  truth.  The 
participants  in  discussions  held  under 
the  auspices  of  various  organizations 
within  the  Church,  more  than  any 
others  perhaps,  have  reason  for  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  truth  rather 
than  merely  beating  an  opponent  in 
an  argument.  For  all  who  actively 
participate  and  all  who  listen  to  such 
discussions  are  expected  to  profit  by 
applying  the  theological  principles 
learned  to  the  pattern  of  everyday 
religious  living.  It  is,  of  course,  de- 
sirable and  profitable  to  have  spirited 
discussions  (in  our  Sunday  School 
classes.  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation groups.  Priesthood  quorum 
meetings,  and  all  others  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  organizations 
within  the  Church),  in  which  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  partici- 
pate and  make  their  contributions. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  provides  many  more  or- 
ganized study  opportunities,  es- 
pecially for  its  young  people,  than 
do  most  other  churches.  And  any 
member  of  the  Church  who  appreci- 
ates his  membership  in  the  Church 
and  realizes  its  possibilities  will  not 
fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  those 
study  opportunities  particularly  de- 
signed for  him.  But,  again,  not  until 
we  resolve  to  live  by  all  laws  so 
learned,  to  apply  all  truths  so  ac- 
quired, in  a  word,  to  translate  our 
theoretical  theology  into  practical 
religion,  can  these  opportunities  for 
study  and  discussion  be  expected  to 
accomplish  the  enduring  good  they 
are  intended  to  produce. 

For  Instance 

We  have  said  that  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  cause  a  group  of  Mormons 
to  enter  into  a  theological  or  re- 
ligious discussion.  But,  someone  will 
say,  there  cannot  be  many  subjects 
remaining  that  have  not  already  been 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  discussed. 
The  interesting  thing  about  this 
matter  is  that  it  is  precisely  those 
concepts  that  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiarly  Mormon, 
fundamental  to  a  belief  in  the  Gos- 
pel as  taught  by  the  Church  in  our 
day,  that  becgme  the  topics  of  the 
most  serious  and  searching  type  of 
discussion  and  an  airing  of  differ- 
ences of  interpretations. 

A  classical  example  of  what  might 
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be  termed  a  thoroughly  useless  dis- 
cussion is  the  effort  to  answer  the 
question  whether  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom is  a  commandment  or  not.  This 
question  is  often  brought  up  by  those 
who  would  like  to  prove  that  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  is  not  a  command- 
ment. For,  they  say,  if  it  is  not  a 
commandment,  obedience  to  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  is  not  obligatory, 
and  therefore  remains  a  matter  of 
individual  choice.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  claim  that  this  revelation 
belongs  in  the  category  of  command- 
ments would  like  to  imply  that  com- 
plying with  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  is  compulsory. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  it  can  be 
demonstrated  with  finality  that  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  is,  or  is  not,  a  com- 
mandment. What  practical  difference 
would  it  make  to  anyone?  Both  argu- 
ments overlook  at  least  one  very 
important  truth,  which  we  discussed 
in  our  last  chapter:  that  is,  that  no 
commandment,  not  even  a  divine 
commandment,  of  necessity  must  be 
obeyed.  In  other  words,  even  in 
those  cases  where  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  the  specific  word  of  the 
Lord  a  commandment,  none  of  us  is 
under  any  sort  of  obligation  to  obey. 
Whenever  we  do  obey  a  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  we  obey  by  choice. 
For  instance,  if  it  does  make  any 
real  difference  to  establish  the  status 
of  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  we  could 
read  beyond  the  words  "not  by  a 
commandment  or  constraint"  and 
discover  that  this  revelation  "shows 
forth  the  order  and  the  will  of  God 
in  the  temporal  salvation  of  all 
Saints  in  the  last  days."  That  should 
be  sufficient  to  convince  any  honest 
and  true  Latter-day  Saint  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  good  sense  to 
live  by  the  suggestions  made  for  our 
benefit  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 
This  conviction  would  be  productive 
of  much  more  practical  and  lasting 
benefit  than  would  the  mere  win- 
ning of  a  theological  word  battle 
about  this  section  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants, 

Spirit  Versus  Letter 

Another  expression  in  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  that  has  occasioned  numer- 
ous and  prolonged  debates,  in  many 
of  our  adult  classes  especially,  is  the 
phases  "hot  drinks."  By  many  those 
words  are  interpreted  to  mean  spe- 
cifically coffee  and  tea,  while  for 
many  others  they  refer  to  anything 
taken  hot.  Many  years  ago  the 
bickerings  about  this  matter  became 
so  persistent  and  disagreeable  that 
Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  then  a  mem- 
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berof  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  was 
asked  by  the  President  of  the  Church 
to  study  the  question  and  report  what 
the  expression  "hot  drinks"  really 
stood  for,  so  that  there  might  be  an 
end  to  the  unpleasant  feelings  cre- 
ated by  this  constantly  recurring 
argument.  He  solved  the  problem 
intelligently  and  well.  His  reason- 
ing may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
In  an  effort  to  interpret  "hot  drinks" 
we  are  not  concerned  w^ith  the  words 
"hot  drinks"  as  words,  but  we  are 
concerned  with  what  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  these  words.  In  other  words, 
we  must  discover  what  the  words 
"hot  drinks"  meant  to  the  Prophet 
who  wrote  them.  The  popular  drinks 
of  his  day,  coffee  and  tea,  were  regu- 
larly referred  to  at  that  time  as  "hot 
drinks."  Therefore,  reasoned  Dr.  Tal- 
mage, Joseph  Smith  must  have 
thought  he  was  referring  to  coffee 
and  tea  when  he  used  the  words 
"hot  drinks."  This  he  did  probably 
not  so  much  because  they  are  usually 
drunk  hot,  as  because  they  contain 
ingredients  that  are  harmful  to  the 
body.  Except  for  this  interpretation, 
the  habitual  use  of  cold  or  iced  tea 
or  coffee  would  not  be  objectionable 
at  all. 

This  way  of  settling  the  question 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
that  we  run  no  danger  in  takiag  food 
and  drink  excessively  hot— the  in- 
junction to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
"hot  drinks"  simply  says  nothing 
about  that  particular  phase  of  the 
problem,  in  spite  of  the  occurence  of 
the  word  "hot."  Nor  does  Dr.  Tal- 
mage's  decision  mean  that  we  can 
with  impunity  take  aiiy  other  drinks 
as  long  as  they  are  not  coffee  and 
tea.  We  should  read'  and  study  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  in  order  to  learn 
what  our  Heavenly  Father  has  to 
say  about  our  diet,  so  that  our  bodies 
and  minds  be  as  strong  as  possible, 
and  so  that  we  have  the  least  possible 
trouble  with  our  health.  This  we 
should  do  rather  than  merely  look  for 
technical  points  upon  which  to 
build  a  convincing  theological  argu- 
ment. To  our  list  of  food  and  drink 
items  to  be  avoided,  we  should  add 
anything  we  know  or  suspect  to  be 
harmful  that  has  appeared  on  the 
market  since  1833. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  in  this 
chapter  we  are  not  primarily  ex- 
amining why  or  how  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  should  be  kept,  but  are 
only  selecting  these  Word  of  Wis- 
dom queries  as  typical  of  many  that 
could  easily  lead  to  lengthy,  and 
often   useless  arguments.   It  is  not 


what  we  know  technically  about 
the  eighty-ninth  section  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  that  is  going 
to  save  us  temporally  and  spiritually, 
but  rather  the  diligent  and  consist- 
ent following  of  the  directions  given 
in  this  revelation. 

Other  Examples 

Almost  any  other  well  known  theo- 
logical topic  could  have  been  selec- 
ted to  show  that  there  are  far-reach- 
ing differences  in  the  interpretations 
of  such  topics.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  matter  of  keeping  the  Sabbath 
day  holy.  What  can  we  do  with 
propriety  on  Sunday?  What  shall 
we  not  do  on  the  Sabbath?  Does  one 
have  to  attend  all  meetings  held  on 
Sunday?  It  can  be  readily  seen  that 
all  such  questions  could  lead  to 
interesting  and  animated  discussions. 
But  we  shall  not  profit  greatly,  if  at 
all,  by  the  discussion  of  any  of  these 
questions  until  we  determine  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  according  to  all  the 
light  we  have  on  the  subject,  instead 
of  arguing  ourselves  into  closing  our 
eyes  and  hearts  to  those  parts  of  the 
information  concerning  the  Lord's 
day  of  rest  with  which  we  do  not 
happen  individually  to  agree. 

We  could  as  easily  have  selected 
the  payment  of  tithing  as  an  ex- 
ample of  topics  that  readily  lead  to 
animated  and,  at  times,  heated  dis- 
cussions. But,  you  ask,  hasn't  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  payment  of 
tithing  been  made  perfectly  clear 
time  after  time?  How  can  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  such  a  topic 
still  exist?  Whenever  an  experiment 
along  this  line  is  conducted,  it  is 
always  amazing  to  discover  how 
many  unsettled  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  principle  and  payment 
of  tithing  still  remain,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  earnestly  and 
honestly  want  to  pay  tithing.  How 
much  should  be  paid?  On  what 
should  tithing  be  paid?  Who  should 
pay  tithing?  Is  anyone  ever  really 
"exempt"  from  paying  tithing? 
Should  tithing  be  paid  according  to 
a  graduated  scale  instead  of  on  the 
basis  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  one's 
income? 

But,  again,  ff  we  want  the  par- 
ticular blessings  that  come  as  the 
result  of  the  paying  of  tithing,  we 
cannot  lose  by  being  generous  in- 
stead of  trying  to  scheme  and  calcu- 
late toward  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  we  think  we  owe.  For  in 
this  matter,  as  in  all  the  others,  it 
is  not  so  important  to  define  the  letter 
of  the  law  as  it  is  to  discover  and 
(Concluded  on  page  238) 
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THE  APOSTASY-L 


By  T.  Edgar  Lyon 


The  Nature  of  God  and  Man  Perverted 


"IIThenever  a  study  of  the  "Apos- 
tasy" is  undertaken,  the  in- 
quirer should  keep  in  mind  several 
factors  that  are  very  essential.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  the  simple  fact 
that  there  must  have  been  an  original 
or  pristine  Christian  Church  with  a 
body  of  teachings  and  beliefs,  from 
which  departures  were  made.  Sec- 
ondly, the  student  of  this  subject 
must  be  able  to  discern  what  changes 
were  eflFected  in  its  doctrines  and 
practices  during  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. Furthermore,  one  who  studies 
this  subject  must  investigate  what 
the  results  of  these  changes  have 
been,  not  only  on  the  Church,  its 
doctrines  and  practices,  but  also  on 
the  individual  church  members  and 
society  in  general.  Lastly,  the  in- 
vestigator must  be  aware  that  the 
"Apostasy"  is  a  process  rather  than 
a  finished  fact,  as  it  is  still  in  pro- 
gress. If  these  factors  are  kept  in 
mind,  it  is  easier  to  evaluate  the 
departure  from  the  Primitive  Christ- 
ian norm  and  at  the  same  time  be  on 
guard  against  such  tendencies  in  our 
present  religious  life. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature, 
teachings,  practices  and  beliefs  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  the  sources  that  are 
available  from  which  such  things 
can  be  learned.  It  is  an  obvious  fact 
that  the  most  vital,  most  fundamental 
and  almost  only  source  is  the  New 
Testament.  Within  the  four  gospels 
are  to  be  found  the  basic  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  the  narration  of  his  actions 
and  example  during  his  earthly  so- 
journ. In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  writer  attempts  to  explain  how 
the  apostles  and  representatives  of 
Jesus  embarked  upon  the  assignment 
to  carry  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Within  this 
book  are  to  be  found  the  most 
fundamental  facts  that  can  be 
learned  about  the  early  Church,  its 
rules  and  discipline,  its  ideals  and  the 
enthusiastic  fervor  of  its  missionaries. 
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In  the  religious  letters  of  Paul,  Peter, 
James  and  John  one  finds  religious 
instruction,  disciplinary  measures, 
Christian  standards  of  conduct  and 
material  from  which  we  can  learn 
much  about  the  workings  of  the 
early  Christian  communities. 

Much  to  our  sorrow,  there  is  little 
written  material  concerning  Christ- 
ianity between  the  close  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writers'  accounts  and  the  last 
half  of  the  second  century.  Much  of 
the  material  that  has  survived  from 
the  second  half  of  this  century  is  of 
little  value,  as  apostate  doctrines 
had  already  been  accepted  by  many 
congregations  of  Christians  and  these 
writings  reflect  errors  that  had  be- 
come accepted  practices.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  these  sources 
is  that  of  the  writings  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr. He  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  scholarly  philosopher  to  embrace 
the  so-called  Christian  movement 
and  the  first  to  undertake  a  written 
defense  of  the  church.  He  attempted 
to  explain  and  justify  the  existence 
of  Christianity  both  to  the  Jews  and 
the  Roman  government.  However, 
one  must  read  his  writings  with  a 
critical  eye  as  more  than  a  century 
had  lapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  and  many  changes  had  already 
crept  in. 

Following  Justin  Martyr  (circa 
110  - 165  A.D. )  there  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  material  by  the  so-called 
"Fathers  of  the  Church."  They  dis- 
coursed at  great  length  on  many 
topics  of  religion,  but  their  teachings 
show  so  many  variations  from  the 
Biblical  teachings  and  practices,  that 
their  worth  for  our  purpose  is  largely 
negative.  They  are  excellent  to  prove 
that  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  being  corrupted,  but 
little  is  given  that  throws  light  on 
the  New  Testament  Church. 

• 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  one 
studying  the  "Apostasy"  must  fam- 
iliarize himself  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  must  think  of  it  not  only  as 


a  group  of  texts  to  be  quoted  to 
prove  specific  points,  but  he  should 
also  view  it  as  source  book  on  the 
Primitive  Church.  This  demands 
careful  reading  of  its  various  books 
as  component  parts  of  a  great  revel- 
ation from  God  to  man.  He  must 
sense  the  genius  of  it,  the  spirit  that 
motivated  its  early  leaders  and  the 
reliance  they  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  church  was  led  by  revelation 
rather  than  a  code  or  fixed  set  of 
laws.  Too  many  people  throughout 
the  centuries  of  apostate  Christ- 
ianity have  assumed  that  it  was  the 
Bible  that  made  and  maintained  the 
Primitive  Church.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

The  New  Testament  Church  was 
created  by  Jesus  and  his  followers 
and  spread  into  many  lands,  and 
numbered  its  converts  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  before  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  or  became  the 
handbook  for  Christians.  It  was  the 
vivid  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  remem- 
bered by  his  followers,  plus  the  con- 
tinued revelation  of  his  will  to  his 
apostles,  that  kept  the  Christian  mes- 
sage before  the  world.  Peter,  James, 
Paul  and  other  stalwarts  lived,  served 
and  died  without  ever  seeing  the 
New  Testament,  yet  they  headed  an 
organization  that  was  a  functioning 
ideal  which  we  seek  today  to  emul- 
ate. 

When  a  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Qhurch  has  been  made,  in 
keeping  with  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions, the  student  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  Churches  of  the 
second,  fourth,  sixth,  tenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  bear  little  relationship  to 
their  supposed  namesake  of  the  first 
century.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
departures  is  found  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  nature  of  the  God  they 
worship.  According  to  the  writers 
of  the  four  biographical  accounts 
of  Jesus,  which  we  commonly  call 
"The  Gospels,"  the  most  prominent 
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attribute  of  God  was  his  love  for  all 
mankind.  Jesus  declared  this  in  these 
words : 

"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  helieveth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

-/o/m3:16. 

Matthew  reports  Jesus  as  saying: 
Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom 
if  his  son  ask  bread.  Will  he  give 
him  a  stone. 

Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him 
a  serpent? 

If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  him? 

-Matthew  7:9-11. 

Luke  records  the  parable  of  the 
Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the 
Lost  (Prodigal)  Son,  (See  Luke  15: 
4-32),  stressing  the  kindness  of  God 
and  his  merciful  attitude  toward 
erring  mankind.  Many  other  passages 
could  be  referred  to  that  illustrate 
God's  love,  patience,  mercy,  willing- 
ness to  forgive,  and  his  wisdom  and 
deep  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
his  mortal  children.  He  is  depicted 
as  possessing  all  of  the  finest  attri- 
butes of  an  earthly  father  plus  a 
greater,  infinite  love  because  of  his 
infinite  wisdom. 

In  contrast  to  this  concept  of  God, 
Christianity  at  an  early  age  com- 
menced to  teach  that  God  was  a 
stem,  wrathful  being,  who  had  be- 
come angry  with  mankind  because 
of  the  "Fall"  of  our  first  parents  in 
Eden.  This  had  resulted  in  an  es- 
trangement between  man  and  God, 
in  which  God  in  his  wrath  had  con- 
demned all  mankind  to  suffer  the 
tortures  of  hell  (or,  as  some  theo- 
logians taught,  God  allowed  Satan 
to  take  all  mankind  captive  to  hell ) . 
Thus  God  had  become  incensed  at 
man  because  of  his  conduct.  Man, 
being  in  a  state  of  sin,  could  expect 
no  love  or  consideration  from  God. 

This  latter  idea  had  arisen  from  a 
perverted  interpretation  of  the  act 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  was  assumed 
that  their  transgression  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  code  of  chastity  and 
hence  the  entire  human  family  had 
been  conceived  in  sin  and  born  with 
sin.  This  "fallen"  state  became  a 
part  of  each  child  and  made  the 
entire  human  family  enemies  of  God, 
and  he  in  turn,  their  enemy.  This  is , 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  doctrine 
of  "Original  Sin."  It  was  viewed  as 
a  taint  that  became  part  of  man- 


kind's heritage  and  no  one  could 
be  born  without  it.  Being  born  with 
it,  each  child  automatically  dis- 
pleased God  because  of  this  taint,  as 
well  as  through  the  sinful  acts  which 
were  part  of  his  nature.  Two  false 
doctrines  grew  out  of  this  teaching. 
First,  the  doctrine  of  "Infant  Damna- 
tion." According  to  the  early  Christ- 
ian "Fathers,"  each  child  was  doomed 
to  everlasting  punishment  unless  this 
taint  of  Original  Sin  could  be  re- 
moved. Baptism,  according  to  the 
scriptures,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
remitting  sins.  Gradually  it  came  to 
be  taught  that  the  purpose  of  bap- 
tism was  to  remove  this  taint  of  in- 
herited sin  from  newly-born  children. 
The  second  teaching  emerged  from 
the  idea  of  "Original  Sin"  is  known 
as  the  doctrine  of  "Depravity  of 
Man."  According  to  the  early  "Fa- 
thers," the  impulses  that  lead  people 
to  do  evil  are  simply  a  manifestation 
of  the  corrupt  nature  that  became 
part  of  man's  heritage  through  the 
transgression  of  our  first  earthly  par- 
ents. Augustine,  the  famous  North 
African  bishop,  writing  in  the  early 
fifth  century,  attempted  to  analyze 
his  own  conduct.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  boyish  pranks,  such  as 
stealing  melons  or  peaches  from 
neighboring  farms,  were  due  to  this 
inherent  evil.  For  many  centuries 
this  interpretation  was  championed 
by  the  Medieval  Church.  During  the 
days  of  the  Reformation,  John  Calvin 
re-evaluated  the  doctrine  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  mankind  was 
even  worse  than  Augustine  had 
taught.  Calvin  insisted  that  man  was 
not  only  depraved,  but  that  he  was 
totally  depraved,  and  hence  utterly 
incapable  of  any  act  of  goodness 
through  his  own  will  or  volition. 
This  led  to  the  idea  that  because  man 
was  sinful  it  was  impossible  for  a 
person  to  will  to  do  good.  There- 
fore, he  could  not  repent  as  he  was 
incapable  of  the  act  until  God  took 
the  initiative  and  "clutching  the  sin- 
ner by  his  heart,  drags  him  out  of 
the  mire  of  damnation  and  forces 
him  to  repentance."  Certainly  this 
was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  admo- 
nition of  Jesus  when  he  said: 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved.  .  .  ."--Mark  16:15,  16. 

The  original  apostles,  who  under- 
stood these  words  to  mean  what 
they  say,  went  abi;oad  to  preach  the 
gospel.  They  did  not  sit  around  and 
wait  for  their  God  to  force  people 
to  repent,  but  assumed  that  every- 
one could  repent  if  he  willed  to  do  so. 


And  their  task  was  to  persuade 
people  everywhere  that  this  was 
God's  will. 

According  to  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Jesus  and  the  early  Christians 
had  a  rather  positive  belief  in  the 
inherent  goodness  of  man.  The  par- 
able of  the  Good  Samaritan  indicates 
that  Jesus  wanted  to  teach  his  listen- 
ers that  any  one  of  them  could  do 
an  act  of  goodness,  even  to  a  des- 
pised stranger,  if  they  could  over- 
come their  prejudices  and  walk  hum- 
bly and  righteously  before  God.  This 
belief  in  the  potential  goodness  of 
man,  which  the  early  Christians  had, 
was  discarded  by  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  world  at  an  early  date 
and  replaced  by  man-made  dogmas, 
stressing  his  essentially  evil  nature, 
that  were  neither  Biblical  nor  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  ideals  of  man- 
kind. 


INTEGRITY 


Tt  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  have  suf- 
ficient work  to  employ  our  time; 
to  have  enough  variety  of  duties  that 
will  break  up  the  monotony  of  life; 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  work  that 
makes  our  living;  to  apply  the  same 
enthusiasm  we  exhibit  in  our  sports 
to  our  daily  duties. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  see  mis- 
takes in  our  own  work,  and  correct 
them  without  being  discouraged  or 
nettled  at  the  friend  who  points  them 
out;  to  take  enough  recreation  to 
make  our  work  our  delight;  to  know 
that  no  labor,  however  menial,  is  de- 
grading; to  be  able  to  control  our 
emotions  at  all  times  with  good 
judgment;  to  know  how  to  make  a 
friend  out  of  an  enemy. 

— r.  L.  Cardwell 


THEY  ALSO  SERVE 
(Concluded  from  page  231) 

her.  To  accept  the  challenge  is  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  time  when  the 
Savior  will  say  to  her,  as  he  has 
promised : 

.  .  .  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fath- 
er, inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world: 

For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye 
gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in: 

Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  1  was 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me:  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  .  .  . 
(Idem.  34.) 
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LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  SACRAMENT 


ly^ANY  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a 
blind  and  pernicious  religious 
sentiment  that  condemned  unbap- 
tized  infants  to  endless  perdition, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  revealed 
the  truth  that  "Little  children  are 
alive  in  Christ,  even  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  world,"  and  that  if  par- 
ents will  repent  and  be  baptized 
"and  humble  themselves  as  a  little 
child,  they  shall  all  be  saved  with 
their  little  children."  In  harmony 
with  this  truth,  Sunday  School  offi- 
cers and  teachers  have  been  in- 
structed to  give  to  each  enrolled  child, 
according  to  his  age  and  understand- 
ing, every  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  benefits  of  the  principles  and 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  including 
the  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  Whether  the  child 
was  born  in  the  Church  or  not  makes 
no  difference.  He  is  worthy,  through 
the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  par- 
take of  the  Sacrament. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  children 
begin  to  "arrive  unto  the  years  of  ac- 
countability before  God,  and  are 
capable  of  repentance."  The  "law 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  or  in 
any  of  her  stakes  which  are  organ- 
ized" requires  that  "children  shall  be 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins 
when  eight  years  old,  and  receive  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  and  shall  be 
taught  to  pray  and  to  walk  uprightly 
before  the  Lord." 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
one  or  two  instances  where  little 
children,  non-members  of  the 
Church,  though  regular  attendants 
and  members  of  the  Sunday  School, 
have  been  peremptorily  refused  the 
Sacrament  almost  the  first  Sunday 
following  their  eighth  birthday.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  little  ones* 
feelings  were  hurt.  Thinking  they 
were  being  deprived  of  a  privilege 
their  classmates  were  permitted  to 
enjoy,  they  felt  humiliated  and 
grieved,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  they 
discontinued  their  attendance  at 
Sabbath  School.  Their  parents,  too, 
sympathizing  with  their  children, 
felt  resentful,  and  insisted  upon  their 
children's  absence  from  the  associ- 
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"REVERENTLY  AND  MEEKLY  NOW" 


ation   wherein    the   Sacrament   was 
administered. 

Now  this  is  truly  a  case  where 
"The  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."  The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
given  for  the  salvation  not  the  con- 
demnation of  mankind.  Evidendy 
these  children  had  not  received  the 
proper  training  from  their  parents  in 
regard  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
gospel;  and  it  may  be,  that  even  the 
teachers  had  fallen  short  of  their 
duty  in  this  respect.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
a  spirit  of  tolerance,  manifested  in 
gentle  and  wise  instruction  in  regard 
to  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
baptism,  would  have  been  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Teachers  will  more  sel- 
dom err  in  showing  mercy  and  for- 
bearance than  in  rigid  enforcement 


"Out  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  which  believe  in  me, 
it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the   sea. 

-Matthew  18:6 


and  harshness  when  dealing  with 
those  who  need  instruction  in  God's 
word. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  a  disregard  of  the  age 
of  baptism  as  named  by  the  Lord, 
but  rather  as  urging  a  more  earnest 
effort  in  instructing  children  in  the 
fact  that  as  the  years  of  account- 
ability come  upon  them,  the  par- 
taking of  the  Sacrament  should  have 
a  new  significance;  in  so  doing,  they 
witness  their  willingness  "to  take 
upon  themselves  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  to  keep  His  commandments." 
Though  they  may  not  obey  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  ff  the  significance 
of  the  Lord's  supper  is  properly 
understood  by  them,  they  will  refrain 
of  their  own  choice  from  partaking 
of  the  Sacrament.  In  so  doing  the, 
sting  that  comes  from  the  teacher's 
prohibiting  it  will  be  avoided. 

Joseph  F.  Smith 
David  O.  McKay 
Stephen  L  Richards 


^Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this  material  the 
Instructor  Committee  recommended  that  it  be  re- 
printed from  the  Mkrch  1913  Juvenile  Instructor. 
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MOTHER'S  DAY  AMONG  MARICOPA  INDIANS  , 
Older  Indian  girls  at  the  Maricopa  Indian  Reservation,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  are  shown  presenting  candy  and  carnations  to,  their 
mothers  at  the  Mothers  Day  Sunday  School,  May  18,  1951.  The  attend- 
ance of  members,  investigators,  hoard  members,  and  missionaires  exceeded 
.sixty. 


Indian  Mothers 

By  Clarence  S.   Barker 

pnoENix,  Arizona— More  than  sixty 
persons  gave  evidence  of  the 
thriving  character  of  the  Sunday 
School  at  the  Maricopa  Indian  Vil- 
lage fifteen  miles  south  of  here.  May 
18,  when  they  attended  a  Mother's 
Day  program  combined  with  a  Pri- 
mary Association  Spring  Conference. 
The  attendance  was  gratifying  be- 
cause there  are  only  about  250  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  here.  Work  among 
them  was  started  only  about  two 
years  ago. 


The  choir  of  Indian  women  and 
girls  sang,  two  Indian  men  gave  ad- 
dresses which  were  well-received, 
and  children  sang  and  recited. 

The  older  girls  presented  their 
mothers  with  carnations  and  candy. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
school  house  on  the  reservation. 

A  sizeable  group  is  ready  for  bap- 
tism. About  nine  previously  have 
been  baptized  from  among  the  vil- 
lagers. 


THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION 

{Concluded  from  page  234) 

partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  "The 
Latter-day  Saints  declare  their  ac- 
ceptance of  a  practical  religion"; 
wrote  Dr.  Talmage  in  his  Articles  of 
Fait\  page  441,  "a  religion  that 
shall  consist,  not  alone  of  professions 
in  spiritual  matters,  and  belief  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  hereafter;  but 
also,  and  more  particularly  of  present 
and  everyday  duties  in  which  respect 
for  self,  love  of  fellowmen,  and  de- 
votion to  God  are  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples. Religion  without  morality, 
professions  of  Godliness  without 
character,  church-membership  with- 
out an  adequate  responsibility  as  to 
individual  conduct  in  daily  life,  are 
but  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals.  Pure  religion  and  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father  is  this, 
"To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world.  Hon- 
esty of  purpose,  integrity  of  soul, 
individual  purity,  absolute  freedom 
of  conscience,  willingness  to  do  good 
to  all  men,  even  enemies,  pure  be- 
nevolence—these are  some  of  the 
fruits  by  which  the  religion  of  Christ 
may  be  known,  far  exceeding  in  im- 
portance and  value  the  promulgation 
of  dogmas,  and  the  enunciation  of 
theories." 

Yes,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
theology,  for  technical  and  analytical 
study  in  the  life  of  him  who  would 
be  a  progressive  and  devout  Latter- 
day  Saint.  But,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  his  religion,  the  pattern  of  daily 
conduct  that  "ministers  an  entrance 
unto  him  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 

Christ." 

.  ♦  I — 

Deauty  may  be  felt.    It  may  be 

^    PRODUCED.   But  it  cannot  be 

defined.       —Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AHEAD  OF  EUROPE 
{Concluded  from  page  229) 


sepulchre;  and  there  is  nothing, 
which  lives  on  its  surface,  that  shall 
not  be  hidden  and  entombed  be- 
neath it.  Rivers,  torrents,  and  streams 
move  onward  to  their  destination. 
Not  one  flows  back  to  its  pleasant 
source.  They  rush  onward,  hastening 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  things  of 
yesterday  are  no  more  to-day;  and 
things  of  today  shall  cease,  perhaps, 
on  the  morrow.  The  cemetery  is 
full  of  the  loathsome  dust  of  bodies 
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once  quickened  by  living  souls,  who 
occupied  thrones,  presided  over 
assemblies,  marshalled  armies,  sub- 
dued provinces,  arrogated  to  them- 
selves worship,  were  puffed  up  with 
vainglorious  pomp,  and  power,  and 
empire. 

"But  these  glories  have  all  passed 
away,  like  the  fearful  smoke  that 
issues  from  the  throat  of  Popocate- 
petl, with  no  other  memorial  of  their 
existence  than  the  record  on  the  page 
of  the  chronicler. 


"The  great,  the  wise,  the  valiant, 
the  beautiful,— alas!  where  are  they 
now?— They  are  all  mingled  with  the 
clod;  and  that  which  has  befallen 
them  shall  happen  to  us,  and  to  those 
that  come  after  us.  Yet  let  us  take 
courage,  illustrious  nobles  and  chief- 
tains, true  friends  and  loyal  subjects, 
—let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven,  where 
all  is  eternal,  and  corruption  cannot 
come." 

Yes,  indeed!  Europe  brought  very 
little  new  culture  to  the  Americas. 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 


I  HAD  A  TALK  WITH  MOTHER 


"VTow,  we  must  remember  that  there 
is  not  a  single  officer  in  the 
Church  who  has  selected  himself. 
The  officers  of  the  Church  have  been 
called  to  these  positions  and  we 
ought  to  remember  this.  We  should 
sustain  their  work,  sutain  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church,  and  sustain  the 
Priesthood. 

If  we  talk  about  the  living  oracles 
and  want  to  pay  respect  to  them,  how 
shall  we  do  this?  Shall  we  do  it  by 
never  reading  their  words— by  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  that  which  they 
say?  That  is  a  very  poor  way  of 
doing.  We  ought  to  listen  to  their 
words.  When  we  cannot  hear  their 
words,  we  should  read  them,  for 
they  are  the  words  of  the  authorized 
servants  of  God.  "For  although  a  man 
may  have  many  revelations,  and 
have  power  to  do  many  mighty 
works,  yet  if  he  boasts  in  his  own 
strength,  and  sets  at  naught  the 
counsels  of  God,  and  follows  after 
the  dictates  of  his  own  will  and 
carnate  desires,  he  must  fall  and  in- 
cur the  vengence  of  a  just  God  upon 
him."  (Doctriae  and  Covenants, 
Section  3,  Verse  4.) 

It  is  an  eternal  principle  that  has 
existed  with  God  from  all  eternity: 
The  man  who  rises  up  to  condemn 
others,  finding  fault  with  the  Church 
authorities,  saying  that  they  are  out 
of  the  way,  while  he  himself  is 
righteous,  then  know  assuredly,  that 
man  is  on  the  high  road  to  apostasy; 
and  if  he  does  not  repent,  will  aposta- 
tize, as  God  lives. 

"And  those  who  swear  falsely 
against  my  servants,  that  they  might 
bring  them  into  bondage  and  death— 
Wo  unto  them;  because  they  have 
offended  my  little  ones  they  shall 
be  severed  from  the  ordinances  of 
mine  house.  Their  basket  shall  not  be 
full,  their  houses  and  their  barns 
shall  perish,  and  they  themselves 
shall  be  despised  by  those  that  flat- 
tered them.  They  shall  not  have  right 
to  the  Priesthood,  nor  their  posterity 
after  them  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. It  had  been  better  for  them 
that  a  millstone  had  been  hanged 
about  their  necks,  and  they  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  (Doctrine 
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and  Covenants,  Section  121,  verses 

18-22.) 

We  are  aware  that  the  order  of 
God  requires  the  exercise  of  humil- 
ity, but  not  the  servility  of  slaves; 
but  a  humility  that  can  be  associated 
with  undoubted  courage  and  un- 
flinching integrity;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  room  for  pride,  self- 
sufficient  pride,  that  rests  solely  upon 
its  own  capabflities,  and  refuses  to 
look  for  the  support  and  countenance 
of  others. 

From  the  book  of  "Think  and  Grow 
Rich,"  by   Napoleon  Hill,  he   says, 
"broadly  speaking  there  are  two  types 
of  people  in  the  world.  One  type  is 
known  as   'Leaders'  and   the   other 
'Followers.'  Most  great  leaders  began 
in  the  capacity  of  followers.   They 
became  great  leaders  because  they 
were  intelligent  followers.  With  few 
exceptions,    the    man    who    cannot 
follow    a    leader    intelligently    and 
must  always   be  criticising,   cannot 
become  an  efficient  leader.  The  man 
who  can  follow  a  leader  most  effi- 
ciently, is  usually  the  man  who  de- 
velops into  leadership  most  rapidly. 
An  intelligent  follower  has  many  ad- 
vantages,   among  them   the   oppor- 
tunity to  acuire  knowledge  from  his 
leader.  Truly  great  leaders  are  will- 
ing, when  occasion  demands,  to  per- 
form any  sort  of  labor  which  they 
would  ask  another  to  perform."  "The 
greatest  among  ye  shall  be  the  serv- 
ant of  all."  Of  course,  we   should 
sustain   men   to   be  leaders   in   the 
Church    who    live    and    apply    the 
above  law,  so  there  is  not  so  much 
room  for  criticism. 

Napoleon  Hill  is  inclined  to  attri- 


lyi EN  seek  to  be  great;  they  would 
have  offices,  wealth,  power,  and 
fame.  They  think  that  to  be  great  is 
to  possess  one  side  of  nature,— the 
sweet,  without  the  other  side,  the 
bitter.  This  dividing  and  detaching 
is  steadily  counteracted.  We  can  no 
more  halve  thinks  and  get  the  sensual 
good,  by  itself,  than  we  can  get  an 
inside  that  shall  have  no  outside, 
or  a  light  without  a  shadow. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


TED  SHOWALTER 

bute  the  basic  fear  of  criticism  to 
that  part  of  man's  inherent  nature 
which  prompts  him  not  only  to  take 
away  his  fellow  man's  goods  and 
wares,  but  to  justify  his  action  by 
criticism  of  his  fellowman's  character. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  thief 
will  criticize  the  man  from  whom 
he  steals— that  politicians  seek  office 
not  by  displaying  their  own  virtues 
and  qualifications,  but  by  attempt- 
ing to  besmirch  their  opponents. 

Criticism  is  the  one  form  of  service 
of  which  everyone  has  too  much. 
Everyone  has  a  stock  of  it  which  is 
handed  out  gratis,  whether  called 
for  or  not.  It  should  be  recognized 
as  a  crime  of  the  worst  nature, 
whether  it  be  of  Church  authorities, 
friends,  or  our  everyday  associates. 

Criticism  usually  comes  from  the 
evils  of  enmity,  jealousy,  enviousness, 
hatred  or  selfishness,  and  it  only 
implants  fear,  hatred,  and  resentment 
in  the  human  heart,  instead  of  a 
spirit  of  love,  unity,  affection  and 
cooperation. 


The  above  talk  was  given  by  Ted 
Schowalter,  Second  Intermediate 
Class,  Billings  Branch  Sunday 
School,  West  Central  States  Mission. 
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LIVING  WITH  GREAT  SOULS 

THROUGH  MEMORIZATION 


For  the  Month  of  October 


Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery    * 

The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein.— Psalms  24:1. 

Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kindergarten 

He  hath  made  everything  beauti- 
ful in  his  time.— Ecclesiastes  3:11. 

Learning,  Loving,  Living 

He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  mleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

-Proverbs    1:32. 

What  It  Means  to  he  a  Latter-day 
Saint 

We  believe  all  that  God  has  Re- 
vealed, all  that  He  does  now  reveal, 
and  we  believe  that  He  will  yet 
reveal  many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.-9th  Article  of  Faith. 

The  Life  of  Christ 

.  .  .  For  as  you  have  commenced  in 
your  youth  to  look  to  the  Lord  your 
God,  even  so  I  hope  that  you  will 
continue  in  keeping  his  command- 
ments; for  blessed  is  he  that  endur- 
eth  to  the  end.-Alma  38:2. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  na- 
tions shall  flow  unto  it.— Isaiah  2:2. 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 

Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed  of 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me 
his  prisoner:  but  be  thou  partaker  of 
the  afflictions  of  the  gospel  according 
to  the  power  of  God.— II  Timothy  8. 

Saviors  on  Mount  Zion 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  my  father, 
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Lehi,  also  found  upon  the  plates  of 
brass  a  genealogy  of  his  fathers; 
wherefore  he  knew  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Joseph;  yea,  even  that 
Joseph  who  was  the  son  of  Jacob, 
who  was  sold  into  Egypt.  .  . 

-INephi5:14. 

Good  Tidings  to  All  People 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treas- 
ures upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal:  But  lay 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal:  For  where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart   be   also.— Matthew   6:19. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 

And  Jesus  answering  said  unto 
them.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  be- 
cause ye  know  not  the  scriptures, 
neither  the  power  of  God?  For  when 
they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage; but  are  as  the  angels  which 
are  in  heaven.— Mark  12:24-25. 

Parent  and  Child  in  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Home 

Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued 
with  knowledge  among  you?  Let  him 
shew  out  of  a  good  conversation  his 
works  with  meekness  of  wisdom. 

—James  3:13. 

Teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

But  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut 
thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which 
is  in  secret;  and  thy  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 
openly.  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not 
vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do; 
for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking.  Be 
not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them:  for 
your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him. 

-Mattehew  6:6-8. 


PICTURES  TELL  THE  STORY 

Peter  Visits  Cornelius 

History  was  made  when  Peter 
visited  in  the  home  of  Cornelius. 
The  Gospel  was  offered  first  to  the 
Jews;  but  when  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  accept  it,  then  Peter 
was  shown  in  a  vision  that  it  was 
for  all  people— Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike. 

This  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
difficult  lessons  Peter  ever  had  to 
learn,  for  he  had  supposed  that 
people  other  than  the  Jews  were 
not  worthy  to  hear  and  accept  the 
Gospel.  It  was  at  this  time  he  learned 
that  "God  is  no  respector  of  persons." 

The  picture  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  following  lessons: 

Course  2  ( Kindergarten ) :  Lesson 
for  August  19,  1951. 

Course  5  ( Primary ) :  Lessons  for 
August  12,  19,  and  28,  1951. 

Course    11     (Advanced    Junior) 
Lesson  for  August  5,  1951. 

Course     18     (Gospel    Message) 
Lessons  for  September  16  and  30, 
1951. 
The  Going  of  the  Prodigal 

Literary  authorities  have  called  the 
"Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son"  the 
greatest  story-  ever  told.  Different 
features  of  the  story  may  be  empha- 
sized at  various  age  levels,  depend- 
ing upon  the  teacher's  purposes. 
The  artist  has  effectively  portrayed 
the  moment  when  the  proud,  haugh- 
ty young  man  is  taking  leave  of  his 
family  at  the  beginning  of  the  jour- 
ney into  a  "far  country,"  away  from 
the  restrictions— and  the  advantages 
—of  home. 

Teachers  may  find  the  picture 
helpful  in  illustrating  the  following 
lessons : 

Course  5  (Primary):  Lesson  for 
September  30,  1951. 

Course  10  ( Juniors ) :  Lesson  for 
August  26,  1951. 

Course  13  ( Seniors ) :  Lessons  for 
August  26,  October  14,  November 
25,  and  December  2  and  9,  1951. 

Course  18  (Gospel  Message): 
Lessons  for  August  19,  September  2, 
9,  23,  October  14,  and  November  4, 
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Memoirs  of  Chilhood  and  Youth,  by 
Albert  Schweitzer.  Translated  by 
C.  T.  Campion  (Oxford).  First 
American  Edition,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1949.  78  pages,  $1.75. 

Albert  Schweitzer's  father  was  a 
'^  pastor,  as  was  also  his  maternal 
grandfather.  In  those  days  the  pas- 
tors were  the  elite  of  the  towns  and 
generally  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
well-educated  members  of  the  com- 
munity. In  towns  that  supported  a 
secondary  school  the  school  master 
was  next  in  importance  to  the  pastor. 
When  Albert  had  completed  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  he 
made  his  home  with  his  uncle  and 
aunt  on  their  generous  invitation, 
since  his  parents  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  his  board  and  room.  This 
uncle  was  master  of  a  gymnasium, 
the  German  equivalent  in  scholarship 
attainments  of  an  American  high 
school  and  under- graduate  college 
combined  in  one. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  tells  interesting 
stories  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  in 
and  out  of  school,  which  reveal  his 
very  distinctive  personality  and 
genius.  These  characteristics  led  to 
his  becoming  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing internationally  minded 
citizens  of  the  modern  world. 

He  liked  to  stroll  about  in  the  hills, 
alone  with  nature  and  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  fellowship 
with  all  living  things.  Out  of  this 
developed  his  reverence  for  life  in 
all  of  its  manifestations. 

He  readily  drew  conclusions  from 
his  own  observations.  For  instance, 
an  elderly  Jewish  livestock  merchant 
visited  his  neighborhood  once  each 
year  to  buy  from  the  farmers: 

"As  there  was  at  that  time  no  Jew 
living  in  the  village,  this  was  always 
something  of  an  event  for  the  boys; 
they  used  to  run  after  him  and  jeer 
at  him.  One  day,  in  order  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  myself  grown  up,  I 
could  not  help  joining  them,  although 
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I  did  not  really  understand  what  it 
all  meant,  so  I  ran  along  with  the 
rest  behind  him  and  his  donkey 
cart,  shouting:  Mauche,  Mauche!  . .  . 
but  Mauche  with  his  freckles  and 
grey  beard,  drove  on  as  unperturbed 
as  his  donkey,  except  that  he  several 
times  turned  around  and  looked  at 
us  with  an  embarassed  but  good- 
natured  smile.  This  smile  over- 
powered me.  .  .  .  Thus  I  first  learned 
what  it  means  to  keep  silent  under 
persecution."  (Page  8) 

After  that  Albert  treated  this  Jew 
very  politely.  They  became  long  time 
friends  and  associates. 

Albert  was  not  interested  in  "cut 
and  dried"  lessons.  In  music  he 
would  improvise  and  compose, 
played  by  self-mastery  the  great 
operas;  instead  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion he  often  became  instructor  of  his 
teacher  by  demonstrations  on  the 
organ.  He  could  produce  fine  music 
out  of  an  old,  discarded  organ. 

In  religion  classes  he  insisted  on 
questioning  every  phase  of  the  dog- 
matic instruction  he  was  supposed 
to  receive  in  silence.  In  preparation 
for  confirmation  he  had  great  respect 
for  his  old  Pastor,  "but  the  good  man 
never  suspected  what  was  going  on 
iQ  my  heart  .  .  .  how  many  questions 
I  would  have  asked  him.  But  that  was 
not  allowed  us."  (Page  43)  He  was 
misunderstood  by  his  Pastor  who 
listed  him  as  indiflferent,  which  he 
was   not. 

"When  on  Palm  Sunday  the  whole 
company  of  us  walked  in  procession 
from  the  vestry  into  the  church, 
Eugen  Miinch  played,  "Lift  up  your 
heads,  O  ye  Gates!"  from  Handel's 
Messiah,  it  was  in  wonderful  har- 
mony with  the  thoughts  in  my  heart. 
...  I  suffered  much  from  homesick 
longing  for  the  church  at  Giinsbach; 
I  missed  my  father's  sermons. 
( These )  made  a  great  impression  on 
me,  because  I  could  see  how  much 
of  what  my  father  said  in  the  pulpit 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  own  life  andr 
experience.   ...   I   still  remember. 


sermons  I  heard  from  him  while  I 
was  in  the  village  school."  ( Page  44 ) 

When  in  later  years  as  a  pastor 
he  prepared  boys  for  confirmation 
he  "always  took  great  pains  to  make 
the  boys  feel  that  they  could  come  to 
me  about  anything  that  troubled 
them.  Twice  a  week  was  given  up  to 
answering  questions  which  they  put 
to  me."  (Page  44) 

He  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 
there  would  be  a  common  commun- 
ion of  all  Christians.  In  his  childhood 
days  his  father  and  the  Catholic 
priest  held  Sunday  services,  by  Mu- 
tual arrangement,  in  the  same  build- 
ing in  most  friendly  co-operation  in 
all  their  services,  including  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  oppressed  in  the 
village. 

He  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
feeling,  sincerity,  consistency  and 
tolerance  in  all  religions.  By  tliis  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  content  with 
continuous  existence  of  evil,  but 
through  kindness  and  devotion  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ  to  do  our  best, 
through  unselfish  service,  to  over- 
come evU. 

"Impart  as  much  as  you  can  of 
your  spiritual  being  to  them  who 
are  on  the  road  with  you,  and  accept 
as  something  precious  what  comes 
back  to  you  from  them."  (Page  69) 

He  continued  to  serve  in  the  minis- 
try and  to  pursue  his  advanced  stud- 
ies in  philosophy,  theology,  and 
music  at  Stressburg,  Paris  and  Berlin 
Universities.  After  that  he  studied 
medicine  and  became  a  medical 
Christian  missionary  in  darkest 
Africa.  He  thought  those  people  were 
in  greatest  need  of  such  service. 

He  urges  people  to  "hold  fast"  the 
idealism  of  youth  by  which  "man 
catches  sight  of  truth."  Ideals  ne'^d 
not  be  surrendered  on  account  of 
"contact  with  reality."  If  they  fail  it 
is  ."because  they  are  not  pure  and 
strong  and  stable  enough  in  them- 
selves." (Page  75)  ...  "Their  power 
only  becomes  effective  when  they  are 
(Concluded  on  page  252) 
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KNOW  YOUR  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

THE  MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECTOR-H. 

By  Frank  S.  Wise 


T  Tnlike  most  other  visual  aids,  the 
sound  motion  picture  usually  pre- 
sents a  complete  "packaged"  story, 
wherein  the  picture  and  the  narration 
or  dialogue,  take  over  the  instruction 
from  the  attendant  teacher.  For  this 
reason,  extreme  care  and  discretion 
should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  this 
medium.  Except  in  special  instances 
where  the  film  content  or  the  occa- 
sion justifies  otherwise,  short  sub- 
jects (ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  the 
most)  should  be  chosen,  so  that  the 
entire  class  period  is  not  taken  up 
with  the  mechanical  presentation. 
Since  many  of  the  available  pictures 
run  for  twenty  and  even  thirty  min- 
utes, it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  look 
into  the  possibility  of  dividing  the 
story  into  sections,  treating  only  one 
portion  at  a  time.  The  wisdom  of 
this  practice  is  that  the  teacher  must 
keep  the  initiative  in  the  class,  and 
not  surrender  his  function  to  a  me- 
chanical robot. 

Much  experimental  work  in  the 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
motion  picture  in  teaching,  has  pro- 
duced a  well-trained  formula  where- 
in the  picture  showing  does  not  take 
up  more  than  one-third  of  the  class 
period.  Furthermore,  the  picture 
should  be  shown  immediately  after 
the  class  convenes.  In  this  way,  the 
whole  class  settles  down  quickly 
and  receives  the  "packaged"  infor- 
mation in  the  first  one-third  of  the 
available  time.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
"oriented."  Each  receiving  the  same 
story  and  little  or  no  time  is  lost  in 
explanations  or  setting  the  scene  of 
the  lesson. 

The  second  one-third  of  the  class 
period  should  be  devoted  to  en- 
largement or  adaptation  of  the  pic- 
ture message  to  the  specific  need 
of  the  day's  lesson.  This  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  main  message  of  the  lesson,  and 
to  apply  additional  information, 
scripture  and  doctrine,  to  what  has 
been  shown  in  the  picture.  This  is 
particularly  important  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  films  that  will  be  used 
have   been   produced  by   other  re- 
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ligious  denominations,  and  there  may 
be  discrepencies,  even  false  doctrine, 
portrayed  in  the  picture  version. 

The  last  one-third  of  the  class  time 
should  be  given  over  to  a  discussion 
period,  wherein  the  teacher  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  the  lesson  with  pointed  ques- 
tions, and  to  clear  up  any  misunder- 
standings or  moot  points  which  may 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents. Such  a  pattern,  with  some 
slight  variations  dictated  by  special 
circumstances,  represents  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  using  the  mo- 
tion picture  visual  aid  in  class  work. 
With  its  well-integrated  mixture  of 
picture  orientation,  teacher  enlarge- 
ment, and  class  discussion,  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  "aid"  becoming 
a  "crutch"  and  taking  over  entirely 
from  the  teacher— making  him  noth- 
ing more  than  a  "machine  operator." 

The  Church  has  been  very  care- 
ful to  control  the  use  of  "mechanical 
aids"  in  its  proselyting  activities. 
The  wisdom  of  this  attitude  is  obvi- 
ous, since  too  many  "helps"  might 
conceivably  wrest  the  initiative  from 
the  missionary.  Where  filmstrips, 
motion  pictures  and  sound  recordings 
have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the 
mission  field,  it  has  been  with  skill- 
ful attention  to  brevity  and  a  studied 
effort  to  leave  some  questions  unan- 
swered in  the  mechanical  presenta- 
tion. The  period  immediately  follow- 
ing any  filmic  presentation  is  the 
most  valuable  opportunity  of  all, 
since  it  is  at  this  time  that  vital  per- 
sonal contacts  are  made  wherein  the 
specific  problems  of  each  individual 
may  be  aired  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

During  the  summer  evenings  of 
1950,  the  Temple  Square  Mission 
presented  an  open  air  "movie"  on 
Temple  Block,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day each  week,  for  the  benefit  of 
tourists.  After  showing  the  picture, 
sometimes  to  as  many  as  five-hun- 
dred persons,  regular  Temple  Square 
guides  were  on  hand  to  conduct  a 
question  and  answer  period.  Infor- 
mational as  the  picture  undoubtedly 
was,  the  follow-up  periods  of  ques- 


tions and  answers  were  the  really 
important  part  of  those  gigantic 
"cottage  meetings,"  and  many  a 
visitor  went  away  therefrom  with  a 
better  and  more  satisfying  concept 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

So  it  is  in  teaching  the  gospel  to 
our  own  people  in  Sunday  School. 
The  motion  picture  presentation 
should  be  used  wisely  to  "set  the 
stage"  and  provide  thought  provok- 
ing discussional  periods  after  show- 
ing. In  this  way  it  will  not  wrest 
from  the  teacher  the  ability  to  in- 
struct, nor  will  it  rob  the  students 
of  the  incomparable  "silent  witness" 
which  can  radiate  from  a  teacher 
who  carefully  and  prayerfully  labors 
over  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
a  Sunday  School  lesson. 

(Please  refer  to  the  July  1951  Instructor  for. 
Part  I.) 
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{Concluded  from  page  241) 

taken  up  into  some  refined  human 
personality."  (Page  76)  He  recom- 
mends humanity  and  kindness,  the 
greatest  levers  for  good.  They  "would 
multiply  our  power  a  hundred-fold." 
"There  is  an  unmeasured  depth  of 
truth  in  that  strange  saying  of  Jesus: 
'Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.'"  (Matthew  5) 
Page  78.  This  is  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  this  remarkable  book. 
It  should  be  studied  very  thought- 
fully by  everyone  interested  in  the 
education  of  children  and  youth. 
Although  the  author  renounced 
pleasures  and  all  sorts  of  self-indul- 
gence, he  thereby  attained  lasting 
happiness.  He  could  and  did  enjoy 
re-creating  fun,  as  shown  in  his 
humorous  story  of  his  wearing  his 
short,  fat  uncle's  pants  with  his 
inherited  black  long-tailed  coat  in 
the  formal  final  examination  of  his 
class.  He  was  tall  and  slender. 
(Pages  62  and  63) 
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"TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE " 


By  Joseph  W.  Richards 


Classroom  Environment  and  Mottvation 


TpHE  success  of  your  Sunday  School 
class  depends  upon  the  physical 
and  social  setting  in  which  the  in- 
struction takes  place,  and  upon  the 
reasons  why  the  individuals  come  to 
the  class  and  attempt  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Sunday  School.  The 
organized  groups  in  our  society 
that  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  capi- 
talize upon  the  physical,  social,  and 
emotional  weaknesses  of  the  people 
are  challenging  the  Church  to  com- 
pete with  them.  We  all  know  that  too 
many,  even  a  few  would  be  too  many, 
Latter-day  Saints  are  being  influ- 
enced. As  a  Church  we  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  non-church  mem- 
bers who  fall  prey  to  the  forces  of 
evil.  To  hold  and  to  gain  on  the  in- 
fluences of  evil  are  the  ebjectives 
of  the  L.D.S.  Church.  Only  by  better 
and  more  effective  teaching  can  the 
objectives  be  realized. 

This  article  presents  the  following 
items  which  can  help  you  be  a  better 
and  more  effective  teacher: 

(1)  Make  the  physical  environment 
as  attractive  and  comfortable  as 
possible. 

(2)  Make  the  social  environment 
cheerful,  friendly,  relaxed,  and 
comfortable  for  all  the  class 
members. 

( 3 )  Motivate  the  individuals  so  they 
will  want  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Sunday  School. 

The  necessity  for  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  the  items  affecting  the 
physical  environment  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  last  month's  article.  In 
addition  the  ventilation,  heat,  and 
light  must  be  adjusted  to  a  point 
where  no  one  in  the  room  will  be 
conscious  of  discomfort.  In  some 
buildings  this  will  be  difficult;  but, 
each  teacher  can  do  his  best  with  the 
facilities  available.  Do  not  use  the 
excuse  that  if  things  were  better  the 
teaching  would  improve.  No  situ- 
ation wfll  be  desirable  unless  the 
teacher  promotes  it. 
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Small  things  such  as  flowers, 
charts,  posters,  pictures,  a  clean 
blackboard,  tidiness,  even  blinds,  cur- 
tains, or  orderly  distribution  of  the 
furniture,  etc.  add  an  appeal  to  the 
classroom.  Individuals  in  the  group 
will  be  uneasy  because  of  a  broken 
chair,  an  uncleaned  blackboard,  a 
torn  blind,  a  crooked  picture,  or 
some  other  item  that  attracts  their 
attention  from  the  lesson.  Watch 
your  classroom  and  be  sure  that  no 
one  is  worried  about  any  item  affect- 
ing the  physical  enviroment. 

You  can  take  the  best  classrooms 
as  far  as  their  physical  environments 
are  concerned  and  still  have  unfavor- 
able learning  situations.  Regardless 
of  physical  attractiveness  a  favor- 
able learning  situation  cannot  exist 
without  a  wholesome  social  environ- 
ment. The  teacher's  personality  and 
his  relationship  with  the  class  can 
make  or  destroy  a  condition  favor- 
able for  learning.  We  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  people  will  not 
make  good  teachers.  Just  because 
a  member  is  faithful,  humble,  knows 
the  gospel,  and  lives  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  does  not  make  him  a 
qualified  teacher.  A  person  who  is  not 
at  ease  before  a  group,  who  cannot 
make  individuals  feel  wanted,  who 
is  egotistical  and  self-centered,  who 
cannot  or  will  not  tolerate  the  per- 
sonality peculiarities  of  others,  who 
is  not  broadminded  enough  to  hear 
and  evaluate  another  person's  point 
of  view,  who  is  autocratic,  can  cre- 
ate a  social  environment  that  will  do 
more  to  destroy  the  objectives  of 
his  teaching  than  enhance  them. 

A  teacher  who  takes  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  his  class 
march  into  the  room  without  any  con- 
fusion and  sit  at  attention  for  the 
entire  period;  who  boasts  of  the  way 
ne  handles  his  behavior  problems 
by  getting  after  the  group  of  indi- 
viduals when  they  misbehave;  or, 
who  will  not  tolerate  misbehavior 
and  sends  anyone  out  of  the  room 


who  does  not  conform  to  his  rigid 
system,  is  unaware  of  the  secondary 
results  of  his  teaching.  Such  a  teach- 
er gives  a  good  lesson;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  the  pupils  can  recite 
the  answers  to  the  questions  asked 
about  the  subject  material.  But  in 
such  a  classroom,  there  are  things 
missing  that  are  more  important 
than  what  the  teacher  has  achieved. 
Because  of  an  unfavorable  social 
environment  in  the  learning  situ- 
ation, the  pupils  are  tense,  afraid  of 
the  teacher,  afraid  of  embarrassment, 
feel  unwanted,  dislike  the  lesson,  de- 
velop hostility  toward  the  Church, 
develop  feelings  of  inferiority,  etc. 
These  secondary  results  of  such  a 
Sunday  School  class  drive  individ- 
uals away  from  the  Church;  make 
individuals  want  to  challenge  what 
the  teacher  has  said  and  violate  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel;  cause  indi- 
viduals to  show  hostility  toward  the 
Church  and  seek  friendship  and  ac- 
ceptance some  other  place;  create 
in  the  individuals  a  dislike  for  the 
things  we  want  them  to  like  and  en- 
joy. 

The  successful  teacher  can  achieve 
the  desired  objectives  in  an  orderly 
classroom  where  the  social  relation- 
ships are  friendly,  relaxed,  and  free 
from  embarrassment.  He  is  a  friend 
to  everyone  and  works  with  the 
group  and  not  against  them.  He 
accepts  individual  differences  and  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  that  will  be 
orderly,  yet  not  so  rigid  that  it  will 
irritate  some  members  of  the  group. 
The  teacher  respects  each  indivi- 
dual for  what  he  is  and  believes  and 
makes  him  feel  he  is  a  desirable 
member  of  the  group.  Everyone 
has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the 
learning  situation  and  should  have  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

Even  in  a  favorable  learning  en- 
vironment individuals  become  pas- 
sive and  fail  to  achieve  as  they 
should  ff  the  teacher  does  not  moti- 
vate them.  Four  factors  that  will 
( Concluded  on  page  252 ) 
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HELP  PARENTS  TEACH 

Family  Relations 


By  AsahBD.  Woodruff 

Tn  this  brief  article  no  attempt  will  a  boy  do  to  be  worthy  of  passing  the  not  learn  to  use  his  free  agency  when 
be  made  to  add  to  the  contents  Sacrament  to  others?  (3)  How  can  others  make  all  his  decisions  and 
of  the  manual,  "Parent  and  Child"  or  life  in  the  home  help  with  the  reali-  control  all  his  behavior.  It  can  be 
the  teacher's  supplement,  or  to  en-  zation  of  what  is  involved  in  the  two  lost  in  that  manner.  Free  agency 
rich  the  references  which  are  suffici-  foregoing  questions?  can  be  learned  only  by  practice.  (4) 
ent  in  the  manual.  Rather  it  is  the  For  lesson  35  the  objective  might  In  the  long  run,  a  person  will  live 
intent  to  offer  some  leads  to  the  be:  "To  understand  ways  in  which  the  gospel  only  if  he  wants  to,  so 
thinking  of  the  teacher  along  the  the  true  Sabbath  spirit  can  be  ex-  when  children  are  grown  their  well- 
lines  of  the  lessons,  and  what  they  perienced  by  children  so  they  will  being  depends  on  whether  parents 
are  attempting  to  accomplish.  look  forward  to  the  Sabbath  as  a  helped  them  find  the  real  joys  in  the 

desirable  day  in  their  lives."  This  gospel  as  children,  and  let  them  con- 
Lessons  34  to  36,  for  the  first  three  objective  involves  the  following  con-  trol  themselves  from  the  beginning 
Sundays  in  October,  complete  the  siderations:  (1)  The  necessity  for  while  they  could  be  helped  to  use 
treatment  of  fundamental  moral  making  the  Sabbath  activities  satis-  that  freedom  wisely. 
teachings  of  the  L.D.S.  home,  by  fying  to  the  children,  rather  than  Suggestions  to  Teachers.  Look 
presenting  as  topics  the  sacrament,  annoying,  so  the  children  will  learn  over  the  titles  of  the  next  seven  les- 
Sabbath  day  observance,  and  tithing,  to  like  the  Sabbath  Day  in  its  proper  sons  and  get  the  whole  unit  in  mind. 
The  fundamental  objective  in  the  observance.  (2)  Positive  planning  Remember  here  as  before,  you  are 
whole  unit  is  to  help  parents  become  for  an  active  cultivation  of  spiritual  not  to  engage  merely  in  a  discussion 
better  teachers  of  the  gospel  in  the  growth,  rather  than  a  lazy  and  nega-  of  the  home,  recreation,  books,  bud- 
home,  rather  than  merely  to  engage  tive  prohibition  of  miscellaneous  get,  and  so  on,  but  in  how  to  make 
in  adult  discussions  of  the  doctrines  activities.  (3)  Ways  of  teaching  the  these  things  meaningful  and  helpful 
of  the  Church.  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  so  children  to  the  children  of  your  class  mem- 
Three  suggestions  are  offered  as  can  see  its  values.  bers.  This  is  a  job  in  teacher  train- 
to  the  general  approach  the  teacher  For  lesson  36  the  objective  might  ing,  where  the  parents  are  the  teach- 
might  make  to  these  three  remaining  be:  "To  find  ways  of  helping  our  ers,  who  will  do  their  teaching  at 
lessons  in  that  unit.    ( 1 )  In  the  class  children  understand  tithing  as  a  fun-  home. 

work,  do  not  get  lost  in  discussion  of  damental  necessity  in  a  Church,  and  A  suggested  objective  for  lesson 
the  doctrine  as  such.  Keep  attention  to  see  how  one's  life  is  improved  37:  "To  see  how  a  child  absorbs  the 
on  the  problem  of  how  parents  can  when  all  members  support  the  prin-  pattern  of  life  of  his  home  even  when 
teach  the  doctrine  to  children  in  the  ciple."  Some  fundamental  truths  are  verbal  instructions  are  to  the  con- 
home.  (2)  Consider  how  the  doc-  involved  here:  (1)  Tithing  is  among  trary,  and  to  realize  that  what  is 
trine  can  be  made  meaningful  and  the  temporal  requirements  of  the  taught  in  the  home  by  actual  prac- 
attractive  to  children,  for  this  is  al-  gospel.  It  has  ample  justification  tice  will  probably  determine  the  Iffe 
ways  a  different  matter  from  teach-  as  such,  and  is  most  easily  under-  patterns  of  the  children."  This  ob- 
ing  it  to  adults.  (3)  Look  for  ex-  stood  from  that  standpoint  (2)  No  jective  may  involve  the  following 
amples  of  ways  of  practicing  the  organization  can  achieve  its  purpose  three  items:  (1)  Discussion  of  ways 
belief  under  satisfying  circumstances  without  adequate  support  (3)  The  in  which  our  home  patterns  some- 
at  home.  present  generation  is  benefiting  times  negate  the  teachings  heard  in 
The  following  objectives  are  sug-  greatly  from  tithes  paid  in  the  past.  Church.  (2)  Recognition  that  the 
gested  for  use  with  lessons  34  to  36.  Let  children  help  enumerate  these  only  real  religion  there  is,  is  found 
For  lesson  34  on  the  sacrament,  the  blessings.  (4)  Payment  of  tithing  in  the  lives  of  the  family  members, 
objective  might  be  "To  understand  makes  one  a  real  participant  in  the  That  which  is  only  in  books  or  in 
how  a  child's  home  experiences  can  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  words,  has  no  real  existence.  Let 
prepare  him  to  partake  of  the  Sacra-  Children  could  show  how,  in  a  fam-  each  class  member  tell  himself,  then, 
ment  with  reverence  and  under-  ily  discussion.  ■  what  the  religion  of  his  home  really 
standing."  If  this  objective  is  adop-  Lesson  37,  for  October  28,  starts  is.  (3)  Similarly,  let  each  one  con- 
ted,  consideration  will  need  to  be  a  new  unit:  Democracy  in  the  L.D.S.  template  what  religion  is.  being  ab- 
given  to  these  matters.  (1)  How  Home.  In  this  connection  consider  sorbed  by  the  children  in  his  home, 
would  we  live  ff  these  words  of  the  the  following  facts:  (1)  Democracy.  Specific  approaches  for  the  re- 
sacramental  prayer  were  fulfilled?  means  sharing  in  privileges  and  re-  maining  lessons  will  not  be  sug- 
".  .  .  they  are  willing  to  take  upon  sponsibilities  and  decisions.  (2)  All  gested,  but  the  teacher  might  ap- 
them  the  name  of  thy  Son,  and  al-  intelligences  are  free  agents,  but  proach  them  in  a  manner  similar 
ways  remember  him,  and  keep  his  they  must  learn  to  use  that  agency  to  that  suggested  for  the  October 
commandments.  .  ."  (2)  What  must  well  or  it  can  be  lost    (3)  One  can-  lessons. 
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SAVIORS  ON  MOUNT  ZION 


By  Leland  H.  Monson 


Lesson  36. 

T^is  lesson  is  much  broader  than 
the  title  indicates.  The  author 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
series  of  symbols  which  constitute 
the  endowment,  but  writes  that 
"the  endowment  is  so  richly  sym- 
bolic that  only  a  fool  would  attempt 
to  describe  it."  Rather  than  define 
the  symbols  of  the  endowment,  the 
author  encourages  us  who  partici- 
pate in  temple  worship  to  study  con- 
scientiously the  full  meaning  of  the 
symbols.  Following  the  pattern  of 
great  teaching,  the  author  motivates 
us  to  the  point  wherein  we  can  de- 
rive a  maximum  of  meaning  and 
power  from  this  spiritual  experience. 

In  that  portion  of  the  lesson  which 
discusses  "internal  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  temple  work,"  the  author 
again  seeks  to  prepare  us  for  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  endowment.  He 
makes  a  critical  analysis  of  it,  show- 
ing that  it  falls  into  four  distinct 
parts.  The  plan  of  communicating 
knowledge  and  power,  used  in  the 
temple  endowment,  the  author  rec- 
ognizes as  sound  pedagogy.  When 
we  understand  the  teaching  tech- 
niques that  have  been  used  to  com- 
municate knowledge  and  power  to 
us,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
endowment. 

Furthermore,  the  author  desires 
that  we  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  endowment.  It  is  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  gospel,  a  course 
in  which  we  learn  the  real  purpose 
of  earth  life  and  in  which  we  are 
urged  to  shun  that  which  is  petty 
and  mean  in  life  and  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  realization  of  signi- 
ficant goals. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  lesson 
should  be  a  means  of  creating  in  us 
a  hunger  and  thirst  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  gospel 
by  participating  in  temple  ordi- 
nances and  a  means  of  acquainting 
us  with  necessary  information  con- 
cerning the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
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the  endowment  in  order  that  we  can 
participate    in    temple    ceremonies 

wisely. 

Lesson  37. 

Lesson  thirty-seven  discusses  the 
importance  of  presenting  to  the  Lord 
a  record  of  our  ancestors  "worthy  of 
all  acceptation."  Revelations  given 
to  the  Church  by  the  prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  prayers  offered  for  re- 
corders validate  our  present  day 
claim  concerning  this  vital  need. 

In  order  for  a  record  to  be  worthy 
of  acceptation  it  must:  "(I)  contain 
true  statements  of  the  relationships 
of  all  members  of  the  family  group; 

(2)  correctly  describe  and  identify 
them  by  names,  dates,  and  places; 

(3)  avoid  all  errors  of  fact  or  omis- 
sion, and  (4)  be  complete  so  as  to 
permit  every  requisite  baptism,  en- 
dowment, and  sealing  to  be  per- 
formed." 

As  a  means  of  validating  the  con- 
clusions we  draw,  we  ought  to  give 
in  complete  form  a  specific  reference 
to  the  source  of  all  information. 
Mistakes  can  and  have  been  made. 
Only  when  we  have  complete  evi- 
dence to  justify  our  conclusions  will 
we  have  a  record  of  our  ancestors 
which  will  bring  satisfaction  to  our- 
selves and  be  worthy  of  acceptance 
by  the  Lord. 

The  real  test  of  the  success  of  this 
lesson  will  be  found  in  how  many 
young  people  a  teacher  has  inspired 
with  a  sincere  intent  to  prepare  to 
become  Saviors  on  Mount  Zion,  by 
locating  and  correctly  recording 
their  ancestral  lines. 


r\iME  Sunday  is  September 
16,  If  your  quota  has  not 
already  been  arranged  for  in 
the  ward  budget,  provisions 
should  be  contemplated  for 
completing  collections  on  this 
date.  See  the  Superintendent's 
Department  in  the  July  Instruc- 
tor. —D.L.M. 


Lesson  38. 

Lesson  thirty-eight  is  designed  to 
teach  us  that  we  can  conserve  our 
time  and  funds  in  genealogical  re- 
search and  in  ordinance  work  by 
avoiding  duplication.  Ancestral  lines 
run  together.  When  one  individual 
completes  his  genealogical  record, 
he  solves  problems  of  all  ancestral 
lines  that  connect  with  his.  The  use 
of  one  completed  genealogical  rec- 
ord obviates  the  necessity  of  original 
research.  In  my  own  case,  a  discov- 
ery of  a  book  of  the  "Vail"  genealogy 
and  a  book  of  the  "Benson"  geneal- 
ogy enabled  me  to  trace  my  ances- 
tral lines  back  to  1607  with  very  little 
research  in  original  sources. 

This  lesson  will  be  most  useful  if 
teachers  provoke  students  to  invest- 
igate what  has  been  done  in  research 
and  in  ordinance  work  on  their  an- 
cestral lines.  Duplicated  work  is  a 
tragic  waste  of  time. 

Lesson  39. 

Lesson  thirty-nine  is  a  revealing 
lesson  on  cooperation.  Nowhere  is 
cooperation  more  necessary  than  in 
research  concerning  our  ancestral 
lines  and  in  temple  work.  The 
Church  Records  Archives  were  de- 
signed to  make  possible  a  system  by 
means  of  which  we  can  cooperate 
with  others,  and  they  can  cooperate 
with  us  in  the  preparation  of  our 
records  and  in  other  temple  work. 
The  Church  Records  Archives 
should  be  "the  first  source  to  be  con- 
sulted in  genealogical  research." 

Cognizant  of  the  importance  of 
this  source,  the  teacher,  either  by  a 
visit  to  the  Archives  with  his  class, 
or  by  means  of  demonstrations, 
should  make  certain  that  students 
recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Church  Records  Archives  as  a  first 
source  in  genealogical  research  and 
that  they  know  how  to  make  use  of 
this  source. 

Obviously,  the  teacher  who  gets 
students  to  begin  their  research  by 
actually  using  this  source  has  ac- 
complished what  this  lesson  was  de- 
signed to  achieve. 
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WHAT   CHARACTERIZES 

AN  IDEAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL? 

Superintendents 
By  George  R.  Hill 


TJave  you  ever  thought  what  an 
ideal  Sunday  School  in  your 
ward  would  be  like?  Have  you  ever 
written  down  the  things  you  think 
ought  to  be  changed  to  make  your 
school  ideal?  In  your  analysis  of 
each  of  these  things,  how  may  de- 
sired changes  be  brought  about? 

Do  the  Sunday  School  greeters 
at  the  door  make  each  one  feel  wel- 
come and  wanted  and  glad  he  has 
come?  Is  this  greeting  given  in  a 
pleasant  subdued  tone  of  voice  that 
sends  the  welcomed  one  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord  reverently  and 
quietly? 

Are  conditions  in  the  chapel  such 
that  a  person  entering  will  get  a 
soul-satisfying  emotion  of  reverence? 
Is  it  necessary  to  call  the  school  to 
order,  to  begin?  Would  the  example 
of  perfect  order  on  the  stand,  with 
the  bishopric,  superintendency,  and 
speakers  present  and  seated,  at  the 
time  the  preludial  music  begins,  pro- 
mote order  and  reverence?  If  last 


minute  and  on-the-stand  conferences 
were  made  entirely  unnecessary 
through  the  forehanded  thorough 
preparation  of  the  superintendency 
would  this  promote  an  ideal  rever- 
ential setting? 

Does  your  chorister  scold,  shout, 
make  mirth-provoking  remarks  or 
other  uncalled-for  noise  or  does  his 
every  act  add  dignity  and  reverence 
and  produce  general  wholehearted 
participation  in  singing?  Is  the  organ 
music  selected  and  played  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  worship?  Is 
the  withdrawal  to  classes  made  with- 
out confusion  and  with  teachers 
leading  the  way  to  the  classroom, 
there  to  greet  the  members  as  they 
quietly  enter  and  take  their  places? 

Is  each  class  organized,  thus  giv- 
ing more  youngsters  opportunities  to 
assume  responsibility  and  to  partici- 
pate in  class  activities?  Is  the  manual 
used  widely  in  Sunday  School  class- 
es? Does  each  teacher  use  the  teach- 
er's supplement,  The  Instructor,  and 


the  Sunday  School  library  for  en- 
richment materials  and  other  helps 
in  preparing  lessons  to  teach?  Is  at 
least  one  set  of  the  Standard  Church 
Works  available  for  each  class  and 
used  by  members  of  the  class,  thus 
giving  them  skill  in  finding  wanted 
scriptures  and  in  reading  them? 
Does  the  teacher,  through  concert 
recitation,  stimulate  the  class  mem- 
bers to  memorize  key  passages  of 
scripture  which  they  have  found 
and  have  read  in  class?  Does  the 
teacher  get  enthusiastic  participation 
by  the  members  of  the  class? 

Are  the  return  to  general  assembly 
and  the  closing  exercises  carried  out 
orderly  and  reverently?  Does  each 
person  feel  built  up  in  testimony 
and  in  a  desire  to  live  by  gospel 
standards  as  a  result  of  attendance 
at  Sunday  School? 

What  characterizes  an  ideal  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  Sunday  School?  What 
can  you  do  to  help  your  Sunday 
School  to  approach  more  closely  to 
your  ideal? 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.  WoodruflF 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Hohnan  Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Barrett 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 

Lesson   Departments 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Loma  Call  Alder 
Reed  H.  Bradford 

GENEALOGICAL 

A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Don  B.  Colton 
Richard  E.  FoUand 
James  L.  Barker 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.   Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  LoweU  Castleton 


JUNIORS 

(Same  as  Advanced 
Juniors  ) 


2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S,  Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba  Glade 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

Eva  May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 
Evalyn  Darger 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  CaU  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY    SCHOOLS 
Don  B.  Colton 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  FoUand 
Gerrit  de  Jong^  Jr. 
Edith  Ryberg 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 
Asahel  D.   Woodruff 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Loma  Call  Alder 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
James  L.  Barker 


MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
David  A.  Shand 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  FoUow-uy) 
A.  Parley  Bates 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Inez  Witbeck 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
J.  Holman  Waters 


Special  Committees 

FACULTY  MEETING 

Carl  J.   Christensen 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

ENLISTMENT 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 


CURRICULUM  CORRELATION 

David  Lawrence   McKay 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

William  E.  Berrett 
AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

A.  Hamer  Reiser 

Carl  J.  Christensen 

Richard  E.  FoUand 

Frank  S.  Wise 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Earl  J.  Glade 

WendeU  J.  Ashton 

Claribel  W.  Aldous 


CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 
Book  of  Mormon 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 
Old  Testament 

A  William  Ltmd, 
Church  History 

Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Genealogy 

Don  B.  Colton 
Church  Doctrine 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 

WHITTIER  WARD  VISUAL  AID  LIBRARY 


Librarians 


By  Hazel  West  Lewis 


WhMsoever  thy  hand  jindeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might. 

—Ecclesiastes  9 :  10. 

^^IJIThere  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way"  is  a  pertinent  saying,  es- 
specially  when  it  applies  to  the 
building  of  a  library  of  visual  aids, 
in  the  Whittier  Ward  Sunday  School 
of  Wells  Stake.  Where  there  is  a 
lively  and  alert  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday  School,  accompanied  by  will- 
ing and  cooperative  assistants  and 
teachers,  things  are  bound  to  happen. 
Superintendent  Gaylen  Wycherly, 
a  public  school  teacher  by  occupa- 
tion has  tried  to  impress  his  Sunday 
School  teachers  with  the  importance 
of  using  visual  aids  in  their  Sabbath 
School  teaching  and  his  suggestions 
have  fallen  on  listening  ears. 

The  superintendency  of  Whittier 
Ward  realized  the  need  for  many 
kinds  of  visual  aids  such  as  pictures, 
maps,  flannel  boards  and  cut-outs 
to  be  used  with  the  flannel  boards, 
grooved  boards,  models  and  other 
aids.  Last  November  Superintendent 
Wycherly  and  his  assistants  Howard 
ChOd  and  Boyd  Stewart,  called  the 
Sunday  School  teachers  together  for 
a  work-shop  social  at  an  evening 
faculty  meeting.  The  teachers  were 
asked  to  bring  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
discarded  Instructors,  Improvement 
Eras,  and  other  magazines.  Paste 
and  mounting  paper  were  provided 
by  the  superintendency.  Pictures  of 
various  subjects  were  cut  from  the 
magazines  and  mounted.  Interesting 
articles  from  the  church  magazines 
were  also  clipped  out.  These  were 
to  go  into  scrapbooks  to  be  used  by 
the  classes.  At  a  later  meeting  a 
film  on  how  to  use  visual  aids,  which 
was  rented  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  was  shown  to  the  teachers. 

The  beginning  of  a  map  collection 
came  about  in  an  interesting  way. 
Venda  Burkeson,  teacher  of  the  Jun- 
ior class  studying  the  life  of  Christ 
asked  Brother  Wycherly  for  a  large 
map  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  found  a 
small  map  of  Palestine  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1951  issue  of  the  Instructor, 
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Photograph  by  Ray  G.  Jones 

TALENTED  STUDENTS  CREATE  VISUAL  AIDS 
From  left  to  right:  Pat  Stevens,  June  Reddin,  Patsy  Kelsey,  Maurice  Campbell, 
Dirk  Evertsen  {not  shown),  Douglas  Mears,  Robert  Freehairn,  Penny  Lou  Mc- 
Daniels,  Leonard  Birningham,  Carol  Christensen  (visitor),  Rada  Lewis,  Barbara 
Timmins,  Sharon  Edwards,  Venda  Burkeson  {teacher).  Six  members  of  the  class 
were  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


and  with  the  aid  of  a  borrowed 
opaque  projector  the  small  map  was 
projected  on  the  wall  large  enough 
for  all  to  see.  "Why  not  make  our 
own  maps?  he  said  to  himself.  And 
thus  a  new  project  came  into  being. 
Maps  were  cut  from  the  past  issues 
of  the  Instructors  and  mounted  on 
heavy  cardboard.  These  were  to 
serve  as  master  copies  to  be  used  in 
the  opaque  projector.  The  large  map 
of  the  Holy  Land  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  was  made 
by  projecting  the  master  copy  on 
heavy  wrapping  paper.  Some  twelve 
year  old  children  traced  around  the 
outline  and  put  in  the  details.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  make  many  needed 
maps  for  the  various  classes. 

As  the  number  and  kind  of  visual 
aids  increased  the  question  of  where 
to  store  them  became  a  paramount 
issue.  An  abandoned  shower  room  in 


the  basement  of  the  chapel  was 
finally  given  to  the  Sunday  School 
to  use  as  a  library.  It  was  necessary 
to  cut  an  opening  to  make  the  room 
available  from  the  hall.  The  super- 
intendency rolled  up  their  sleeves 
and  worked  nights  to  further  the  job 
of  remodeling.  A  ward  member. 
Brother  Einer  Asp,  hung  the  door 
for  them. 

Part  of  the  funds  for  the  materials 
used  in  the  remodeling  has  come 
from  the  ward  budget.  The  bishopric, 
seeing  the  way  in  which  these  visual 
aids  have  been  used  and  the  necessity 
for  storing  them,  have  shown  their 
cooperation  in  the  new  project. 

Talented  people  in  the  ward  have 
assisted  in  making  background  scenes 
on  the  flannel  board  for  the  Junior 
Sunday  School.  Two  of  these  are 
Lynn  Oyler  and  lUauna  Olsen  (who 
{Concluded  on  page  248) 
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SUGGESTIONS   ON   THE 

HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 


Music 


I^CTOBER,  1951.  "Stars  of  Morning, 
Shout  for  Joy,"  Hymns— Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  164. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  hymn, 
both  words  and  music,  was  written 
by  an  early  convert  to  the  Church. 
Thomas  Durham  left  his  native  Eng- 
land when  he  was  in  early  manhood 
to  answer  the  call  of  the  restored 
gospel.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
ill-fated  Martin  Handcart  Company 
that  walked  across  the  plains  in  the 
early  fifties.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  early 
fall,  he  was  called  by  President 
Brigham  Young  to  proceed  south 
250  miles  to  help  in  the  settlement 
of  Parowan.  In  that  community  he 
spent  a  fruitful  life  at  his  carpenter 
trade,  but,  more  importantly,  he  con- 


tributed to  the  cultural  growth  of 
that  area  as  a  musician. 

Typical  of  his  compositional  out- 
put is  this  particular  hymn  which 
speaks  jubilantly  of  the  joys  of  the 
restored  gospel.  Definitely  a  spirited 
hymn,  it  should  be  sung  energetic- 
ally and  joyously.  It  is  straightfor- 
ward and  simply  constructed  offer- 
ing no  technical  problems  of  per- 
formance. The  chorister  should  beat 
with  precision  and  clear-cut  defini- 
tion. 

The  hymn  is  short  in  duration.  The 
fifth  verse  should  not  be  omitted  in 
any  instance.  In  many  ways  it  is 
the  finest. 

—Lowell  M.  Durham 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  In  order  for  the 
organ  to  present  this  hymn  with  the 
energy  and  spirit  that  is  desired,  the 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 


For  the  Month  of  October 

Sostenuto 


GERRIT  DE  JONG,  JR. 


organist  should,  first,  play  this  hymn 
marcato  rather  than  legato.  This 
means  that  most  of  the  chords  shall 
be  separated.  However,  where  two 
eighth  notes  concern  themselves 
with  a  single  syllable,  as  in  the  third 
measure,  these  should  be  played 
legato.  Second,  the  registration 
should  be  bright  in  color,  which 
means  that  there  should  be  strong 
four-foot  stops  used,  and  perhaps 
also  octave  couplers.  Third,  the 
rhythm  should  be  decisively  regular, 
and  accentuated  on  the  strong  beats 
of  each  measure.  In  order  to  accen- 
tuate strong  beats  on  the  organ  one 
merely  holds  them  very  slightly 
longer  than  the  chords  of  the  weak 
beats.  Fourth,  while  this  is  a  spirited 
hymn  and  must  not  be  taken  too 
slowly,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  need  to  rush  it,  for  to  do  so  would 
merely  make  it  sound  light-hearted 
rather  than  stately  and  majestic  as 
it  deserves  to  be  treated. 

Now,  we  wish  success  to  you 
organists  and  sincerely  hope  that 
you  are  discussing  these  technical 
details  regularly  in  your  Union 
Meetings  or  other  meetings  designed 
for  the  improvement  of  our  Sunday 
Schools. 

—Alexander  Schreiner 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

God,  our  Father,  hear  us  pray,  | 

Send  Thy  grace  this  holy  day;  i, 

As  we  take  of  emblems,  blest,  [| 

On  our  Savior's  love  we  rest.  i 

i 


i^vJ  ^  j  j 
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THE  ORGIN  OF  THE 
WHITTIER  WARD 
VISUAL  AID  LIBRARY 

(Concluded  from  page  247) 

teach  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School) 
June  Buchi  has  made  the  display 
board  for  the  sacrament  gem  to  be 
used  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 

Plans  are  underway  to  have  Mr. 
Seth  H.  Bills  of  the  Salt  Lake  County 
Library  talk  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  School  on  visual  aids. 

The  Whittier  Ward  Sunday  School 
Superintendency  feel  that  a  good 
start  has  been  made  toward  building 
a  library  of  visual  aids  but  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  accomplished. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  CLASS 

Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  October 


By  Edith  Bauer 

"Deing    an    enthusiastic,    dynamic,  ing  of  many  details  can  be  reduced  to  class.   Many  attitudes  are  "caught" 

thoroughly  prepared  teacher  is  a  routine  which  will  take  only  a  few  rather  than  "taught." 
an  essential  for  success  in  any  aspect  minutes  before  Sunday  School,  or  Not  only  must  the  teacher  estab- 
of  teaching.  The  effective  manage-  in  many  cases  can  be  delegated  to  a  lish  a  friendly  control  and  whole- 
ment  of  a  Sunday  School  class  is  de-  member  of  the  class.  some  relationship  between  himself 
pendent  upon  being  converted  to  and  his  pupils,  but  also  a  respect 
the  importance  of  teaching.  The  dis-  B.  Make  your  classroom  usable  among  the  members  for  the  opinions, 
cussion  of  the  managing  of  a  Sunday  and  attractive.  Some  problems  re-  rights,  and  feelings  of  the  other 
School  class  will  be  related  to  the  lated  to  the  providing  of  an  attrac-  members  of  the  class.  He  must  en- 
problems  of  providing  a  comfort-  tive  classroom  are  beyond  the  con-  courage  all  to  accept  the  worthy 
able  and  attractive  classroom,  estab-  trol  of  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  contributions  of  others.  He  should 
lishing  a  wholesome  emotional  dim-  A  teacher  cannot  actually  change  help  new  members  to  become  ac- 
ate,  and  conducting  the  details  of  the  size  of  his  room,  but  it  is  sur-  quainted,  see  that  the  timid  person 
the  lesson  in  such  a  way  that  the  prising  to  see  what  some  teachers  with  an  idea  has  an  opportunity  to 
objective  of  the  lesson  will  be  rea-  accomplish.  Sometimes  a  reassign-  bring  it  into  the  class  discussion  or 
lized.  ment  of  rooms  can  make  for  greater  activity,  and  keep  a  few  from  domi- 

utilization  of  classrooms.  The  rear-  nating  the  discussion  or   activities. 

I.  Provide  a  ComfoHable  and  At-  ranging  of  chairs,  the  utilizing  of  an 

tractive  Classroom  unused  screen,  a  bookcase,  or  table,  HI-  Direct  The  Lesson  Activities 

Because  physical  environment  does  *^^  providing  of  labeled  boxes  for  ^gain,  the  importance  of  careful 

influence  attitude  toward  learning,  a  supplies,    a    gallon   of   pamt,   crepe  planning  and  thorough  preparation 

Sunday  School  classroom  should  be  P??®'^'    curtains,    a    bulletm    board,  j,  stressed.  If  lessons  are  planned  so 

an  enjoyable  place  for  both  students  ^^^'^  are.  only  suggestions  of  the  ^j,      have  purpose  and  direction;  if 

and  teacher.   Often  classrooms   are  many  devices  which  teachers  have  activities  and  materials  have  been 

not  as  adequate  as  could  be  wished,  ^,^^^   *°   "^^^®  *f    Sunday   School  carefully  selected  and  organized  in 

but  it  is  surprising  to  know  what  classroom  more  attractive  and  usable  ^^^^^  ^f  ^h^  objective  of  the  lesson 

interested,  imaginative  teachers  have  ^°^  ^^^^^f  ^,  ^^'  suggested  that  if  ^^d  the  time  available,  the  actual 

accomplished.  Sometimes  in  looking  T""  ''^''''5    decorate,  brmg  a  flower  directing  of  class  actitvities  will  be 

forward   to   more   ideal   conditions!  [^^jr"*.      I'  o^^^^^^^.  ^^^  ^n  your  ^^de  easier.  However,  the  consider- 

one  forgets  to  utilize  the  facflities  at  ^^f"  ^^  teachers  take  time  to  evalu-  ^tion  of  a  few  special  problems  and 

hand.  Sunday  School  teachers  have  ^^^  ^^^  adequacy  and  madequacy  of  techniques    may    help    the    teacher 

often   found    sharing   the   responsi-  a  room,  it  might  be  found  that  little  develop  a  better  understanding   of 

bility  of  caring  for  a  room  serves  inexpensive  additions    or  a  careful  class  procedures, 

as  a  means  of  developing  depend-  consideration  of  details  might  make 

ability,  and  sharing  the  fun  of  crea-  *^  ?"°°"^  ^  P^^^^.  "^^f"  ^^  ,™T  ^^^I  A.  Following  the  lesson  plan.  A 

ting  a  more  attractive  room,  a  means  ?^^^^.^  *°  meamngful  and  pleasant  lesson  plan  serves  a  purpose  as  it 

of  developing  new  interest  and  pride  l^arnrng  experiences.  helps  the  teacher  to  clarify  the  ob- 

in  "our  room"  and  "our  class."  '  jective  of  his  lesson;  to  analyze  the 

II.  Establish  A  Wholesome  Emotion-  types  of  learning  involved;  to  stimu- 

A.  Check  to  see  that  your  class-  al  Climate  late  the  selecting  and  organizing  of 

room  is  comfortable.  Such  factors  as  materials  and  procedures  to  be  used 

ventilation,    lighting,    heating,    and  The  Sunday  School  teacher  has  an  in  achieving  the   objectives   of  the 

distractions  are  important  consider-  important   task   in   establishing   the  lesson. 

ations  in  making  a  room  comfort-  emotional  climate  of  his  classroom.  A  lesson  plan  should  be  considered 
able.  Sitting  on  a  chair  so  large  The  atmosphere  in  any  classroom  as  a  guide  rather  than  a  directive, 
that  his  feet  cannot  touch  the  floor,  should  be  easy  but  businesslike;  the  As  the  class  proceeds,  the  teacher 
being  crowded  into  a  poorly  venti-  teacher  friendly,  but  firm.  Many  must  use  the  plan  with  a  certain 
lated  room,  facing  a  glaring  light,  classroom  problems  could  be  avoided  amount  of  flexibility  within  the  scope 
being  distracted  by  persistent  noises  if  a  young  teacher  would  strive  first  of  the  objective.  Having  the  objec- 
or  movements,  a  person  might  de-  to  win  the  respect  of  his  students  tive  of  the  lesson  (which  stresses  the 
velop  a  dislike  for  his  class  without  rather  than  enlisting  love.  Babies,  behavioral  development  of  the  stu- 
realizing  just  what  caused  his  dis-  young  children,  old  children— all  like  dent)  clearly  in  mind,  the  teacher 
like.  Many  such  conditions  can  be  and  learn  to  love  the  teacher  whom  will  be  better  able  to  adjust  the  de- 
remedied,  or  improved  if  they  are  they  respect,  and  who  shows  respect  tails  of  the  lesson  to  the  interest  and 
recognized  as  important.  The  check-  for  the  individual  members  of  his  problems  of  the  class  period. 
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Planning  the  right  amount  of  ma- 
terial and  timing  the  lesson  are  both 
difficult  problems.  In  general,  it  is 
better  to  plan  more  rather  than  less 
material  than  will  be  needed.  The 
teacher  should  keep  check  on  the 
passage  of  time  and  control  the 
lesson  by  having  it  move  more 
rapidly  or  by  taking  time  to  illustrate 
a  point.  This  type  of  continuous 
adjustment  helps  the  teacher  to  cover 
the  essential  points  of  the  lesson. 

Another  plan  for  making  the  lesson 
and  the  class  period  coincide  is  that 
of  using  an  elastic  type  of  ending 
such  as  evaluation,  preparing  for 
next  Sunday's  lesson. 

B.  Ways  of  encouraging  class  par- 
ticipation. 

1.  If  the  class  is  to  participate, 
the  teacher  must  make  provisions  for 
that  participation.  Many  still  think 
of  teaching  as  a  teacher  asking  the 
questions  concerning  factual  ma- 
terial which  the  students  are  to 
answer.  A  teacher  needs  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  using  this  type  of 
procedure,  for  it  does  not  generate 
pupil  responsibility,  initiative,  origin- 
ality, judgment,  healthy  interest,  or 
attention. 

2.  If  wide  participation  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, the  teacher  must  avoid  let- 
ting a  few  monopilize  the  time.  The 
teacher  might  address  a  question  to 
the  less  active  members  of  the  class. 
The  use  of  special  coaching,  special 
preparation,  or  a  special  assignment 
might  help  some  members  to  become 
more  active.  Among  younger  chil- 
dren, teachers  can  help  by  having 
children  play  different  roles.  A  valu- 
able lesson  can  be  learned  from  the 
small  usually  shy  boy  who  some- 
what aggressively  maintained  he  did- 
n't want  to  be  the  little  billy  boat, 
he  wanted  to  be  the  big  troll. 

3.  The  use  of  various  methods  in 
teaching  is  another  means  by  which 
new  participations  are  encouraged. 

C.  Keeping  the  group  on  the  sub  ■ 
ject. 

1.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  avoid- 
ing rambling  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
students  know  what  the  problem  is 
and  accept  it  as  important.  The  prob- 
lem in  a  question  form  written  on  the 
blackboard  might  serve  as  a  visual  re- 
minder. The  main  issues  can  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  as  the 
discussion  proceeds.  An  outline  as  it 
evolves  during  the  discussion  tends 
to  confine  the  discussion  to  the  topic. 

2.  If  the  discussion  is  moving  to- 
ward a  conclusion,  contributions  will 


"BRING   A    FLOWER 
OR  WEAR  ONE" 

usually  be  more  meaningful  and  rele- 
vant. 

3.  Teachers  should  not  surrender 
leadership  unless  the  group  is  pre- 
pared or  mature  enough  to  assume 
certain   responsibilities. 

4.  Although  some  tangents  may 
be  important,  a  new  teacher  had  best 
follow  the  original  problem,  and  use 
the  tangent  as  the  basis  for  another 
lesson. 

5.  If  someone  still  introduces  ir- 
relevant materials,  the  teacher  should 
guide  the  discussion  back  to  the 
original  topic  without  offence.  To 
do  this  he  might  (1)  restate  the 
original  issue  after  the  participant 
has  concluded  his  contribution,  (2) 


CHURCH-HOUSE  MANNERS 

By  Lizzie  O.  Bergeson  White 

'T%E  Lord  wants  to  see  us  cheerful 

and  happy; 
He  doesn't  like  children  with  sad, 

serious  faces: 
But  that  doesn't  mean  we  should  act 

like  clowns. 
When  we   go  to   a   church-house— 

most  holy  of  places. 

We  must  not  shout  in  a  house  of  the 

Lord, 
Nor  act  with  rudeness,  nor  romp, 

nor  run. 
Both  old  and  young  should  use  their 

best  manners— 
A  church-house  isn't  a  place  to  have 

fun. 

When  we  go  to  a  chapel  to  worship 
the  Lord, 

We  should  try  to  do  things-  that  are 
proper  and  right. 

And  thereby  show  folks  that  we 
have  been  taught 

To  be  thoughtful,  obedient,  well- 
mannered,  polite. 


point  out  how  the  last  statement 
bears  on  the  subject  ignoring  the 
portions  of  the  discussion  which 
were  not  related  or  relevant,  or  (3) 
state  the  points  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue. 

D.  Using  the  question.  Questions 
are  a  part  of  the  give  and  take  of 
classroom  situations.  Questions  can 
be  used  to  stimulate  thought  or  to 
influence  attitudes  and  stimulate 
interests.  Questions  are  the  most 
commonly  used  means  of  getting 
information. 

In  using  questions,  the  teacher 
should  know  a  few  characteristics 
of  a  good  question.  A  good  question 
should  be  ( I )  stated  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise manner,  (2)  be  adapted  to  the 
age  and  maturity  level  of  the  student, 
(3)  conform  to  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  (4)  involve 
thought  and  organization,  (5)  defi- 
nitely describe  the  type  of  answer 
wanted. 

E.  Summarizing  the  lesson:  The 
chief  purposes  of  a  summary  are  to 
clarify  impressions  and  emphasize 
the  key  points  of  the  lesson.  The  use 
of  the  blackboard  outline  mentioned 
previously  is  one  effective  method 
which  can  be  used.  Letting  students 
summarize  and  evaluate  gives  them 
good  experience. 

F.  Brief  Preview  of  the  next  les- 
son: As  the  preview  of  motion  pic- 
tures, the  preview  of  the  next  lesson 
should  be  somewhat  of  a  "teaser." 
It  should  never  be  a  routine  appli- 
cation. It  should  serve  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  activities  which  the  stu- 
dent can  do  during  the  week;  of 
relating  lessons  to  the  general  ob- 
jective and  to  each  other;  and  to 
make  the  student  want  to  come  to 
Sunday  School  the  following  week. 

Suggestions  to  the  Class  Leaders 

1.  Read  the  lists  of  items  which 
result  ia  "satisfactions"  and  "annoy- 
ances" as  given  in  Lesson  Four  of 
this  series.  Discuss  the  major  items 
listed  in  this  lesson  to  see  how  each 
contributes  to  making  the  Sunday 
School  class  a  satisfying  experience. 

2.  Discuss  and  evaluate  the  speci- 
fic problems  which  are  or  have  been 
encountered  in  using  various  class- 
rooms. How  have,  or  can,  some  of 
these  problems  be  solved? 

3.  Divide  the  teachers  into  three  or 
four  groups.  Under  the  leadership 
of  a  group  chairman  let  each  group 
discuss  problems  of  class  procedure, 
especially  characteristic  of  a  given 
age  group,  and  make  a  report  of  the 
conclusions  and  solutions  discussed. 
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THE      INSTRUCTOR 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

Lessons  for  the  Month  of  October 


Senior  Sunday  School 

October  7— General  Conference 


Lesson  2 

October   14— Subject:    The   Master's 
Art— Lesson  2 

Theme:  "Thanks  for  our  Teach- 
ers who  Labor  with  Care." 

Texts:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter  I 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Di- 


rection of  Activities,  pages  11- 
13,  15-18. 

Lesson  3. 

October  21— Subject:  Jesus  as  A  Di- 
vine Teacher— Lesson  3 

Objective:  To  teach  to  the  point 
of  mastery  the  ten  fundamen- 
tal qualities  mentioned  as  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  Mas- 
ter's power  as  a  divine  teach- 
er. 

Text:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter  II. 


Lesson  4. 

October  28-Subject:   In  His  Foot- 
steps—Lesson 4 

Objective:  (1)  To  show  that 
everyone  is  a  teacher;  (2)  to 
prove  that  teaching  is  only  a 
part  of  living;  and  ( 3 )  to  illus- 
trate the  elements  of  teaching 
success. 

Text:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapters  III  and  IV. 

(Note:  Be  sure  to  follow  the  les- 
sons in  the  new  supplement  to  the 
Teacher  Training  Program.) 


Junior  Sunday  School 

A  guide  for  the  lessons  of  this 
course  is  the  Supplement  to  the 
iSu^dajy  School  Teacher  Training 
Course,  Part  III,  Pages  57  to  89. 

Reference:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art 
Strang,  Ruth,  A  Study  of 
Young  Children 


Lesson  1. 

September     30— Subject: 
of  the  Course 


Overview 


Objective:  To  get  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  reference 
books  and  manuals.  (It  is 
suggested  that  all  members  of 
the  class  obtain  a  copy  of 
Ruth  Strang's  book,  A  Study 
of  Young  Children.) 


October  7— General  Conference 

Lesson  2 

October  14— Subject:  Jesus  as  a  Di- 
vine Teacher 

Objective:  To  get  well  in  mind 
the  ten  fundamental  qualities 
mentioned  as  being  respon- 
silbe  for  the  Master's  power 
as  a  divine  teacher. 

Reference:  Driggs,  The  Mas- 
ter's  Art,  Chapter  II. 

Lessons  3  and  4 

October  21— Subject:   In  His  Foot- 
steps 

Objective:  To  illustrate  the  ele- 


ments of  teaching  success. 
Reference:    Driggs,    The    Mas- 
er's  Art,  Chapters  III  and  IV. 

Lesson  4 

October  28— Subject:  The  Outcomes 
of  Religious  Teaching 

Objective:  To  call  attention  to  the 
kind  of  religious  experiences 
that  are  effective  in  the  lives 
of  small  children.  Consider 
the  behavior  of  children  at 
various  age  levels. 

Reference:  Strang,  Ruth,  A 
Study  of  Young  Children, 
pages  38-39,  62-74.  Chapters 
6  and  8.  Teacher  Training 
Supplement. 


Our  Unseeing  Eyes 

/^NE  July  afternoon  at  our  ranch 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies  I  rode 
toward  Helen  Keller's  cabin.  Along 
the  wagon  trail  that  ran  through  a 
lovely  wood  we  had  stretched  a 
wire,  to  guide  Helen  when  she 
walked  there  alone,  and  as  I  turned 
down  the  trail  I  saw  her  coming. 

I  sat  motionless  while  this  woman 
who  was  doomed  to  live  forever  in 
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a  black  and  silent  prison  made  her 
way  briskly  down  the  path,  her  face 
radiant.  She  stepped  out  of  the  woods 
into  a  sunlit  open  space  directly  in 
front  of  me  and  stopped  by  a  clump 
of  wolf  willows.  Gathering  a  handful, 
she  breathed  their  strange  fragrance; 
her  sightless  eyes  looked  up  squarely 
into  the  sun,  and  her  lips,  so  magic- 
ally trained,  pronounced  the  single 
word  "Beautiful!"  Then,  still  smUing, 
she  walked  past  me. 

I  brushed  the  tears  from  my  own 


inadequate  eyes.  For  to  me  none  of 
this  exquisite  highland  had  seemed 
beautiful:  I  had  felt  only  bitter  dis- 
couragement over  the  rejection  of  a 
piece  of  writing.  I  had  eyes  to  see 
all  the  wonders  of  woods,  sky  and 
mountains,  ears  to  hear  the  rushing 
stream  and  the  song  of  the  wind  in 
the  treetops.  It  took  the  sightless  eyes 
and  sealed  ears  of  this  extraordinary 
woman  to  show  me  beauty,  and 
bravery. 

"Frazier  Hunt  in  Redbook  Magazine  (Reprinted 
in  "Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Life"  page  6.) 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

WHAT  OF  YOUR  FUTURE? 


By  Milton  Bennion 


( This  article  is  designed  for  teach- 
ers to  read  to  the  children,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  closing  paragraph. ) 

/^ERTAiNLY  you  all  Want  to  be  suc- 
cessful  in  your  eflForts  to  do  all 
the  good  you  can  for  yourselves, 
your  families  and  your  fellowmen. 
This  general  aim  will  doubtless  be 
common  to  all  of  you,  although  you 
will  have  various  ways  of  realizing  it, 
depending  upon  your  opportunities 
and  the  needs  of  the  people  you  may 
serve.  To  this  end  you  will  want  to 
develop  and  use  all  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  and  social  graces  you 
have  inherited,  and  to  refrain  from 
doing  anything  that  interferes  with 
your  attaining  the  highest  degree  of 
success  in  life. 

Much  depends  upon  how  you  co- 
operate with  your  parents,  teachers, 
and  leaders  in  the  Church  in  carry- 


ing on  the  good  works  of  the  family, 
the  school  and  the  community. 

It  is  essential  that  you  have  ample 
wholesome  food,  fresh  air,  exercise 
and  sleep.  It  is  also  very  important 
that  you  avoid  the  use  of  such  things 
as  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  other 
narcotics.  If  you  follow  the  example 
of  some  men  and  women  who  thus 
drink  and  smoke  or  chew  tobacco, 
such  habits  will  be  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  realization  of  the  worthy  am- 
bitions you  started  out  to  attain. 

These  matters  are  made  clear  to 
Latter-day  Saints  in  the  revelation 
called  "The  Word  of  Wisdom."— 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  89. 

Make  a  list  of  a  variety  of  foods 
that  will  contribue  to  your  growth, 
health,  and  strength  of  body  and 
mind.  Examples  of  what  children 
may  suggest  are: 


Grains 

Wheat  products,  oatmeal,  barley, 
etc. 

Vegetables 

Peas,  carrots,  green  beans,  pota- 
toes, lettuce,  cabbage,  turnips,  to- 
matoes, green  peppers,  etc. 

Proteins 

Milk,  cheese,  eggs,  fish,  fowl,  soya 
products,  peanuts,  etc. 

Fruits 

Oranges,  apricots,  apples,  bananas, 
strawberries,  peaches,  etc. 

Let  the  boys  and  girls  suggest 
lists  of  foods  and  ask  questions.  Dis- 
cuss with  them  any  or  all  of  the 
points  in  this  article. 


TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE 
Classroom  Environment  and  Motivation 

{Concluded  from  page  243) 


help  cause  your  class  members  to 
respond  to  your  teaching  are  (1) 
social,  (2)  emotional,  (3)  intellec- 
tual, and  (4)  spiritual  appeal. 

Individuals  like  social  recognition; 
they  like  to  experience  success,  to 
be  identified  with  a  group,  and  to 
associate  with  their  friends.  Make 
sure  that  in  your  teaching  all  of 
these  social  factors  are  used  to  get 
individuals   to   respond. 

Emotional  appeal  is  one  of  the 
strongest  motivating  factors.  The 
teacher  who  commands  respect  and 
is  friendly  and  loved  by  his  pupils 
gets  favorable  results  from  his  efforts. 


He  becomes  an  ideal  and  the  group 
works  very  hard  to  satisfy  his  wishes. 
The  experiences  of  the  classroom  are 
remembered  indefinitely.  A  tense  un- 
friendly classroom  situation  often 
creates  animosity,  resentment,  defi- 
ance and  defeats  its  purpose.  Get 
your  group  to  respond  because  of 
friendship,  love,  security,  because  it 
experiences  the  thrill  of  achievement, 
and  because  it  wants  to  do  what  will 
please  you. 

Individuals  have  an  intellectual 
curiosity.  The  skilled  teacher  can  ap- 
peal to  this  desire  for  knowledge  if  he 
makes    his    objectives   realistic    and 


challenging.  Get  your  group  to  want 
to  know  the  subject  material  because 
of  its  usefulness  to  its  members  ra- 
ther than  because  some  one  says  they 
should  know  it. 

The  results  of  your  teaching  will 
be  eternal  if  you  reach  your  pupils 
spiritually.  They  will  get  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truthfulness  of  the  gos- 
pel and  devote  their  lives  to  further 
its  purpose.  Spiritual  appeal  can  be 
achieved  by  doing  all  of  the  things 
mentioned  in  this  article  and  by  the 
teacher  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  teach  like  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers,  Jesus  Christ. 


Qelf-trust  is  the  first  secret  of  suc- 
cess,  the  belief  that  you  are  here 
the  authorities  of  the  universe  put 
here,  and  for  cause,  or  with  some 
task  strictly  appointed  you  in  your 
constitution,  and  so  long  as  you  work 
at  that  you  are  well  and  successful. 
—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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Tn  physics,  when  this  feeble  human 
being  has  penetrated  the  vast 
masses  of  nature  with  an  informing 
soul,  the  memory  disburthens  itself 
of  its  cumbrous  catalogues  of  par- 
ticulars, and  carries  centuries  of  ob- 
servation in  a  single  formula. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Tt  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after 
the  world's  opinion;  it  is  easy  in 
solitude  to  live  after  our  own;  but 
the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect 
sweetness  the  independence  of  soli- 
tude. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


TOLERANCE,  ACCEPTANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES 


Junior  Sunday  School 


By  Beth  Hooper 


This  is  my  commandment,  That 
ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you.— John  15:12. 

And  ye  be  kind  one  to  another— 
tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  an- 
other.—Ephesians  4:32. 

All  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most 
High.-Psalms  82:61. 

.  .  .  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen? 

-John  4:20. 

A  s  we  go  through  our  scriptures  we 
find  many  such  statements  as  the 
above.  In  studying  Christ's  life  and 
teachings  we  notice  throughout,  his 
love  of  people,  and  his  admonitions 
to  us  to  love  one  another.  These  are 
the  ideas  we  should  follow  in  teach- 
ing tolerance  to  our  young  children; 
it  rather  accentuates  a  feeling  of 
division  and  difference.  Everything 
and  everybody  was  put  here  by  our 
Father  in  Heaven.  We  are  all  His 
children.  Of  course  there  are  differ- 
ences among  God's  children:  econ- 
omic, physical,  personality,  racial, 
religious,  etc.  Children  need  to  learn 
from  their  very  earliest  years  about 
these  individual  differences  and  to 
accept  them  in  a  positive  way. 

Point  of  View 

Our  task  as  teachers  is  to  help  our 
children  accept  these  differeruces  in 
others  with  understanding  and  love. 
Prejudices  and  intolerances  are 
learned  from  adults.  Young  children 
not  only  accept  as  their  own  the 
things  which  we  say,  but  they  are 
very  much  aware  of  our  attitudes  and 
they  quickly  accept  and  adopt  adult 
feelings.  Children  follow  the  patterns 
we  set. 

We  as  teachers  and  parents  have 
a  great  responsibility  in  seeing  that 
our  children  do  develop  feelings  of 
love  and  understanding  towards  all 
fellow  beings.  We  all  like  to  see  kind 
generous  things  done  to  others.  When 
we  see  good  deeds  being  done  we 
are  more  prone  to  follow.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  with  children;  they  are 
great  imitators.  In  fact,  we  are  all 
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imitators.  The  points  of  view  of 
significant  people  in  our  lives  causes 
us  to  be  what  we  are  and  have  our 
own  opinions. 

To  guide  children  in  the  right  di- 
rection in  forming  their  attitudes 
we  need  to  look  at  people  from  a 
positive  viewpoint.  There  is  some- 
thing fine  and  good  in  everyone,  and 
those  are  the  things  we  need  to  point 
out— the  good  differences.  People 
with  physical  handicaps  may  not 
be  able  to  participate  in  many  of  our 
activities  but  there  are  many  fine 
things  about  them  and  they  can  con- 
tribute fine  things  to  society  if  given 
a  chance.  Children  can  be  made  to 
understand  and  accept  these  physical 
differences  and  other  differences  in 
children.  They  naturally  have  a  feel- 
ing of  friendliness  and  love  towards 
others,  and  especially  if  they  are 
told  the  whys  and  wherefores  behind 
individual  differences.  They  like  to 
feel  that  they  are  taken  into  our  con- 
fidence. 

Understanding  of  Self 

We  can  also  help  children  develop 
an  understanding  and  generosity  to- 
wards others  by  helping  them  under- 
stand themselves,  their  own  likes  and 
feelings.  Everyone  has  individual 
differences;  we  all  make  mistakes, 
and  we  need  to  know  how  to  accept 
mistakes  of  others.  Brigham  Young 
in  one  of  his  discourses  said:  "It 
should  be  satisfactory  evidence  that 
you  are  in  the  path  of  life,  ff  you 
love  God  and  your  brethren  with  all 
your  hearts.  You  may  see,  or  think 
you  see,  a  thousand  faults  in  your 
brethren;  yet  they  are  organized  as 
you  are,  they  are  of  your  flesh,  bone 
of  your  bone;  they  are  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven;  we  are  all  His 
children,  and  should  be  satisfied 
with  each  other  as  far  as  possible. 
The  main  difficulty  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  is,  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  themselves." 

"Be  kind  to  all  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  kind.  He  sends  his  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust;  and 
gives  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  evil 


and  the  good.  So  let  our  kindness  and 
goodness  extend  to  all  the  works  of 
His  hands,  where  we  can  .  .  .  ." 

"As  Latter-day  Saints  we  have  to 
learn  that  the  interests  of  our  breth- 
ren is  our  own  interest.  Let  us  have 
compassion  on  each  other." 

Brotherly  Love  Taught  in  Manuals 

Our  Junior  Sunday  School  Manuals 
all  have  lessons  which  deal  directly 
and  indirectly  with  the  teaching  of 
tolerance  through  the  concepts  of 
brotherly  love  and  kindness  to  others. 
The  Nursery  Manual,  "Sunday  Morn- 
ing in  the  Nursery,  in  the  statements 
of  its  purposes,  page  1,  sets  forth 
these  ideas.  Two  chapters.  Chapter 
20,  Unit  6,  deals  with  kindness  to  one 
another,  and  Chapter  26,  Unit  12, 
deals  with  loving  and  giving.  "Spirit- 
ual Growth  in  the  Kindergarten" 
sets  forth  these  ideas  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  objectives.  Page  4,  and 
in  lessons  29,  30,  31,  32,  which  speci- 
fically deal  with  being  kind  to  every- 
one in  our  neighborhood,  the  sick, 
the  elderly  and  those  who  are  differ- 
ent. 

The  manuals  of  the  Primary  De- 
partment carry  the  teaching  forward. 
"Joyful  Living"  has  outlined  for  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  each  month  a 
lesson  which  tells  about  people  far 
and  near.  These  lessons  all  have  the 
following  purpose  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  manual,  "To  help  children  under- 
stand that  there  are  many  people  in 
the  world  and  that  they  are  different. 
To  help  them  understand  that  Jesus 
loveis  all  children."  On  pages  98-99 
there  are  some  excellent  ideas  con- 
cerning our  topic  of  tolerance.  "Liv- 
ing Our  Religion"  has  several  spe- 
cific lessons  on  kindness  and  con- 
sideration of  others  in  Unit  1,  Unit 
3,  and  Unit  5.  The  lessons  in  these 
units  deal  mostly  with  the  meanings 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  that  which 
the  Golden  Rule  implies. 

Conclusion 

In  teaching  the  idea  of  tolerance 
and  the  acceptance  of  differences  we 
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need  to  stress  love  and  kindness  to- 
wards all  our  fellow  beings.  It  is 
easy  to  love  people  who  are  like  us 
and  who  love  us.  It  is  easy  to  be  kind 
to  them.  But  there  are  many  people 
who  are  not  like  us,  and  some  of  them 
may  not  love  us.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
be  kind  to  them,  and  yet  God  wants 
us  to  be  kind  to  all.  He  wants  us  to 
be  good  and  gentle  to  all,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they 
live  in  beautiful  homes  or  very  tiny 
ones,  whether  they  wear  nice  clothes 
or  have  to  dress  in  very  plain  clothes. 
And  so  we  must  have  love  for  all,  for 
if  we  do  not,  we  cannot  be  kind  to 
them. 

Next  month's  article,  "Faith  in 
and  Service  Toward  God,"  will  begin 
a  new  series  under  the  heading 
"Understanding  and  Love  of  God." 


A    little    verse    about    happiness 
through  sharing: 

T  LIKE  to  think  that  Heavenly  Father 

Watches  me  when  I  play 
He  knows  if  I  am  fair  and  square, 
He  knows  the  words  I  say. 
I  like  to  think  that  he  is  happy 
When  I  wear  a  smile. 
And,  if  I  share  with  my  good  friends, 
Then  everything  seems  worthwhile. 


Enrichment  Materials  for  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  Section  of  The  In- 
structor 

Submitted  by  Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

'T'he  following  verses  may  be  used 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School: 

These  lines  may  be  used  to  moti- 
vate a  conversation  about  the  beauti- 
ful things  our  Heavenly  Father  gives 
to  us.  They  may  also  stimulate  cre- 
ative expression. 

/^N  my  way  to  Sunday  School 

I    saw   some    lovely   things— 
A  summer  sky  of  heavenly  blue, 
A  butterfly  with  golden  wings; 
A  robin  redbreast  with  a  worm, 
A  hummingbird,  a  bee, 
And  a  bed  of  purple  pansies 
Making  faces  at  me, 

I  saw  a  fleecy  floating  cloud, 

A  sloping  lawn  of  green; 

And,  through  an  arch  of  branches, 

A  bird's  nest  could  be  seen. 

I  saw  a  cocker  puppy 

Chase  a  red  ball  very  fast; 

The  rays  of  sun  on  the  garden  spray 

Made  a  rainbow  as  I  passed. 

So  I  am  very  happy 

To  be  in  Sunday  School  today. 

My  heart  rejoices  when  I  sing, 

I  feel  the  need  to  pray. 

I  want  to  thank  my  Heavenly  Father 

For  his  gracious  love, 

And  for  these  many  lovely  things 

He's  sent  me  from  above. 


These  little  verses  may  help  chil- 
dren understand  more  about  the 
many  ways  a  family  can  worship 
together. 

Family  prayer  is  a  requisite  for 
fine  spiritual  living  within  a  home. 

C*ACH  day  there  is  a  special  time 
That's  precious  in  my  heart. 
It's  when  my  family  kneels  to  pray, 
And  each  must  take  his  part. 

And  when  I  kneel  to  take  my  turn, 
With  all  my  family  there, 
I  ask  my  Heavenly  Father 
To  help  me  with  my  prayer. 

I  thank  him  first  for  his  great  love. 

For  family  and  for  friends; 

And  for  my  home,  and  food,  and 

clothes, 
And  the  beautiful  things  he  sends. 

I  ask  him  then  to  help  me 
Be  the  best  person  I  can  be. 
So  that  he  and  all  my  family 
Wfll  be  very  proud  of  me. 

It  is  a  fine  spiritual  experience  for 
the  family  to  attend  Fast  Meeting 
together: 

T  WENT  to  Fast  Meeting  with  my 

family, 

Many  fine  people  were  there; 
I  tried  to  help  them  sing  a  song, 
I  listened  to  the  prayer. 
And  then  I  watched  a  man  I  know, 
Right  up  the  aisles  he  came. 
And  brought  a  little  baby 
For  a  blessing  and  a  name. 
And  do  you  know  what  that  baby  did 
Whfle  the  bishop  said  a  prayer? 
He  puckered  up  his  face  and  cried. 
He  didn't  even  care. 

Some  little  rhymes  calling  atten- 
tion to  helpers  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School: 

The  bishop  is  our  very  good  friend, 
He  visits  us  when  he  can. 
He  has  to  take  care  of  us  all. 
He's  such  a  busy  man. 


The  Sunday  School  superintendent 
Comes  to  hear  us  sing  and  pray, 
And  tells  us  things  that  we  should  do 
To  be  happy  every  day. 

«       ft       « 

The  priests  are  our  fine  helpers, 
We're  quiet  while  they  pray 
To  ask  our  Heavenly  Father 
To  bless  the  Sacrament  this  day. 

«       ft       ft    ■  . 

The  deacons  come  to  help  us. 
They  stand  so  straight  and  tall, 
And  pass  to  us  the  Sacrament 
Meant   for   large   and    small. 

ft      ft       ft 

We  have  a  friendly  helper 
Who  teaches  us  a  song, 
We  sing  and  sing  so  merrily, 
We're  happy  all  day  long. 

ft      ft       ft 

Our  teacher  is  a  helper 
She  does  everything  worth  whfle. 
And  when  we  try  to  do  our  best. 
She  always  wears  a  smile. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

I  wfll  think  of  Jesus, 

And  in  His  name  111  pray, 

That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 
Upon  this  holy  day. 


FAIR  EXCHANGE 

Come   sparrows   asked  me  to  tell 
you 
(And  I  promised  to  do  it), 
In  wintertime  they're  in  need  of 

Things  like  bread  crumbs  and  suet. 
In  exchange  for  your  thoughtfulness, 

When  summer  rolls  around. 
They  said  they'd  keep  your  gardens 
free 
Of  bugs  that  roam  the  ground! 

—Carl  Winfred  Snyder 

TODAY  IS  OURS 

T^ODAY  is  ours— with  chance  to  smfle 
And  make  the  day  a  day  worth 

while, 
To  speek  kind  words  of  hope  and 

cheer 
To  those  cast  down  with  care  and 

fear; 
To  check  the  frowns  that  only  mar 
And  leave  upon  our  brow  their  scar. 
Our  trivial  ills  will  come  to  naught 
If  other's  sorrows  claim  our  thought. 
Today  is  ours  to  boldly  dare 
To  meet  our  justice  and  be  fair 
In  all  our  dealings— all  we  say. 
Now  is  our  hour,  now  our  day. 
Only  today  we  may  call  our  own; 
Today  is  ours,  and  today  alone. 
—Laura  Harney  Rathbone 
in  Illinois  State  Journal 
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LESSON  REFERENCES 


For  the  Month  of  September 


Abbreviations 

Church  IVeu;*— Weekly  Church  Section  of 

Deseret  News 
Em— The  Improvement  Era 
Instructor— The  Instructor 
R.  S.  Mog.— The  ReUef  Society  Magazine 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
LATER-DAY   SAINT 

(Course  No.  7) 
Chapter  31.  The  Church  in  the  World 

Picture— "Peter  Carries  the  Word  to 
Other  Lands,"  Instructor,  vol  86,  March 
1951,  Center  spread. 

Chapter  34.  The  Mission  In  the  Pacific 

Matthew  Cowley,  "Maori  Chief  predicts 
Coming  of  L.D.S.  Missionaries,"  Era,  vol. 
53,  Sept.  1950,  pp  696-698,  756.  Story  of 
New  Zealand  Mission. 

D.  Arthur  Haycock,  "Heritage  in  the 
Pacific,"  Notes  on  the  Hawaiian  Cen- 
tennial," Era  vol.  53,  Dec.  1950,  pp.  952- 
954,  1026-1029. 

Chapter  35.  Other  Missions— South  Africa, 
Asia 

H.  Ted  Price,  "Japanese  Incident,"  Era, 
vol.  54,  Mar.  1951,  pp.  147,  178.  Missionary 
experiences  in  Japan. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
(Course  No.  10) 

Chapter  37.  The  Last  Supper 

Picture,  "The  Last  Supper,"  Instructor, 
vol.  85,  Oct.  1950,  Center  spread. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
IN  ANCIENT  TIMES 

(Course  No.  11) 

Chapter   32.    Luther   Drives   Nails   into   a 
Church  Door 

Milton  Bennion,  Book  Review,  "Here 
I  Stand— A  Life  of  Martin  Luther,"  by 
Roland  H.  Sainton,  Instructor,  vol  86, 
Jan.  1951,  pp.  13-14. 


THE   RESTORED  CHURCH 
AT    WORK 

(Course  No.  13) 
Chapter  33.   Temples   and  Temple  Work 

Clarence  S.  Barker,  "Temples,"  Instruc- 
tor, vol.  86,  Feb.  1951,  p.  64.  Brief  history 
and  photographs  of  ten  L.D.S.  temples. 

Clarence  S.  Barker,  "Working  Plans 
Ready  for  Los  Angeles  Temple,"  Church 
News,  Dec.  13,  1950,  p.  2.  Architects 
drawing  page  1. 

AUGUST      1951 


Chapter  37.  Helps  to  Safety  and  Happiness 

George  Q.  Morris,  "The  Sabbath  Day," 
Church  News,  Jan.  24,  1951,  p.  4.  Church 
of  the  air  address. 

SAVIORS    ON    MOUNT    ZION 
(Course  No.  15) 

Chapter  32.   Saviors  to  the  Fathers 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Now  Is  the  Day 
of  Our  Salvation,  Era,  vol.  51,  May  1948, 
pp.  295-332.  Salvation  for  the  dead. 

Hugh  Nibley,  "Baptism  for  the  Dead 
in  Ancient  Times,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Dec. 
1948,  pp.  786,  788;  vol.  52,  Jan.  1949, 
pp.  24,  26.  Ancient  beliefs  on  baptism 
for  the  dead. 

Genealogical  Department,  "Affection  for 
Kindred  Quahfies  Genealogists,"  Church 
News,  Mar.  9,  1949,  p.  21.  Affection  for 
kindred  promotes  research. 

Chapter  33.  A  privilege  to  Youth 

Elbert  R.  Curtis,  "Learn  Wisdom  in  Thy 
Youth,"  Church  News,  June  25,  1950,  p. 
4.  Youth  advised  on  pattern  of  life. 

Chapter  34.  Baptisms  That  Were  Accepted 

LeGrand  Richards,  "A  Great  Many  of 
Our  People  Have  Also  Been  Born  Again," 
Church  News,  April  17,  1949,  pp.  6,  16. 
Purposes  of  baptism  explained. 

Wilham  E.  Berrett,  "Baptism,  A  Prin- 
ciple of  Progress,"C/i«rc^  News,  Sept.  1, 
1948,  p.  23.  Doctrine  of  baptism  discussed. 

Chapter  35.  The  Greatest  Blessing  of  Life 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Priesthood  is  the 
Power  and  Authority  Delegated  to  Man," 
Church  News,  April  17,  1949.  Priesthood 
blessings  explained. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Divine  Authorization, 
The  True  Priesthood  of  God,"  Church 
News,  Nov.  10,  1948,  p.  23.  Address  on 
priesthood   work. 
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jyiEN  of  character  are  the  conscience 

of   the    society   to   which   they 

belong.        —Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

'T^HE  narrow-minded  have  no  inter- 
est in  anything  but  in  its  relation 
to  their  personality.  What  will  help 
them  to  be  delivered  from  some  bur- 
den, eased  in  some  circumstance, 
flattered  or  pardoned  or  enriched; 
what  will  help  to  marry  or  to  divorce 
them,  to  prolong  or  to  sweeten  life,  is 
sure  of  their  interest;  and  nothing 
else.  —Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Editorial,  "This  Greater  Priesthood," 
Church  News,  June  25,  1950,  p.  16.  Bless- 
ings of  the  Priesthood  explained. 

GOOD   TIDINGS    TO   ALL   PEOPLE 

(Course  No.  18) 

Chapter  36.  To  Forgive  and  be  Forgiven 

Mary  Grant  Judd,  "Forgive  and  Ye 
Shall  Be  Forgiven,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol  37, 
Nov,.  1950,  pp.  774-775.  Two-fold  aspect 
of  true  forgiveness. 

Chapter  37.   True   Neighboriiness 

Picture— "The  Good  Samaritan,"  In- 
structor, vol.  85,  Nov.  1950,  Center  spread. 

Picture— "A  Hungry  Woman  Shares  Her 
Bread,"  Instructor,  vol.  86,  May,  1951, 
Center   spread, 

PARENT    AND    CHILD 
(Course  No.  19d) 

Chapter  30.  Physical  Weil-Being 

Elfriede  F.  Brown,  "Who  Can  Afford 
the  Tobacco  Habit?"  Instructor,  vol.  83, 
Oct.  1950,  pp.  296-298,  300.  Statistics  on 
expenditures  on  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Chapter  31.  Can  We  Be  Reasonable  About 
Food? 

Elfriede  F.  Brown,  "Making  the  Most 
of  Our  Present-Day  Food  Supply,"  In- 
structor, vol.  86,  Mar.  1951,  pp.  70-71,  73. 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  MORMON 

(Course  No.  19a) 
Chapter  32.  The  Church  and  War 

G.  Homer  Durham,  "The  Church  and 
Modern  Society,"  Era,  vol.  53,  Mar.  1949, 
pp.  138,  139.  The  problem  of  international 
warfare. 

Chapter  33.  The  Individual  and  War 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Re- 
conciliations," Era,  vol.  53,  Aug.  1950,  p. 
615.   Loving  our  enemies. 

Editorial,  "Our  Boys  in  Uniform," 
Church  News,  Nov.  17,  1948,  p.  2.  Advice 
to    the    soldiers. 

Chapter  35.  Marriage  and  Family  Life 

David  O.  McKay,  "Temple  Marriage," 
Era,  vol.  51,  Oct.  1948,  pp.  618,  620. 
Values  of  temple  marriage. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Latter-day  Saint  Home," 
Era,  vol.  51,  Nov.  1948,  pp.  696,  761. 
Dangers  confronting  our  homes. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Eternal  Mar- 
riage Covenant,"  Era,  vol.  52,  May  1949, 
pp.   272,   349.    Sacredness  of  marriage. 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AND  WISDOM 


Time  Element 

Two  colored  gentlemen  were  seriously  discussing 
Biblical  matters,  when  Rastus  declared,  "Did  yo'  all 
know  dat  Jonah  was  three  days  in  the  stomach  of  a 
big  fish  dey  call  de  whale?" 

Sam  looked  disgusted.  "Dat  ain't  much,"  he  said. 
"Mah  uncle  he  was  longer  dan  dat  in  the  stomach 
of  a  big  animal  dey  call  de  al'gator." 

"Yo'  don't  say!"  exclaimed  Rastus.  "How  long?" 

"He's  dere  yit!"  answered  Sam. 

The  Lost  Point 

The  tourist  stopped  at  the  farmhouse.  "Pardon,"  he 
said  to  the  farmer,  "what  do  you  do  with  all  that  corn?" 

"We  eat  what  we  can,  and  what  we  can't  eat  we  can." 

The  tourist  looked  blank,  and  his  wife  nudged  him, 
and  asked,  "What  did  he  say?" 

"I  think  he  is  a  little  off,"  replied  the  tourist.  "He  said 
they  ate  what  they  could,  and  what  they  couldn't  they 
could." 

No  Appreciation 

Artist:  "I  paint  a  picture  in  three  days,  and  think  noth- 
ing of  it." 

Critic:  "Neither  do  I." 

To  Bless  or  Not  To  Bless 

A  young  husband  did  not  like  hash.  His  wife  acquired 
a  French  cook. book  giving  recipes  for  using  left-overs. 
The  next  evening  she  had  one  of  the  fancy  mixtures  in 
a  covered  dish  on  the  table.  The  husband  reached  over 
and  raised  the  cover. 

The  wife  looked  on  questioning,  "Why  don't  you 
ask  the  blessing  first,  dear?" 

The  husband  replied,  "I  don't  believe  there  is  any- 
thing here  that  hasn't  been  blessed." 

Misinterpretation 

Sign  in  clothing  store  window:  "Order  is  heaven's 
first  law.  Remember  that  and  give  us  one!" 

Jolted 

"Does  my  practicing  make  you  nervous?"  asked  the 
thoughtful  but  persistent  saxophone  player. 

"It  did  when  I  first  heard  the  neighbors  talking  about 
it,"  said  the  man  next  door,  "but  now  I  don't  care  what 
happens  to  you." 

Clever  Mut 

Jim:  "Your  dog  looks  smart." 

Tim:  "Yeah,  I  say,  'Are  you  coming  or  aren't  you?' 
and  he  either  comes  or  he  doesn't." 
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The  best  way  to  break  a  bad  habit  is  to  drop  it. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  make  a  heel  toe  the  mark? 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  this  country  is  not  more 
judges,  but  more  judgment. 

How  often  a  narrow  mind  and  a  wide  mouth  go 
together! 

Some  people  are  like  wheelbarrows— they  never  go 
unless  you  push  'em. 

A  grudge  is  too  heavy  a  load  for  any  man  to  carry. 

If  someone  were  to  pay  you  ten  cents  for  every  kind 
word  you  ever  spoke  about  people,  and  collect  five 
cents  for  every  unkind  word,  would  you  be  rich  or  poor? 

Always  keep  your  ambitions  just  out  of  reach,  and 
never  let  yourself  catch  up  with  them.  * 

Stopping  at  third  base  adds  no  more  to  the  score  than 
striking  out. 

America  has  some  fine  old  ruins.  Many  can  be  seen 
at  night  clubs. 

The  Cross-Roads 

America  has  been  noted  for  being  able  to  embrace 
men  of  all  creeds  and  political  opinions.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  there 
has  been  a  greater  need  for  understandiag  and  toler- 
ance toward  people  who  may  differ  from  us  in  opinion, 
mannerisms,  or  theology.  Persecution  of  the  other  man 
because  we  do  not  understand  him  is  downright  silly. 
It  is  regrettable  that  there  is  a  lot  of  such  silliness  extant 
in  the  world  after  two  thousand  years  of  Christian 
teaching. 

Whether  our  name  is  Algernon  Smythe,  Isadore  Levi, 
Antonio  Vercilletti,  Adolph  Schmidt,  or  Patrick  Murphy, 
we  all  have  an  equal  right  to  become  American  citi- 
zens. None  of  us  can  boast  of  pure  American  blood. 
There  is  no  such  thing! 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  no  dictator  can  regiment  any 
of  us  into  one  standard  type.  Let  us  protect  our  personal 
rights  by  being  mindful  of  the  rights  of  others  and 
tolerant  at  all  times  toward  their  point  of  view.  Let  us 
constaiitly  be  on  our  guard  to  keep  ourselves  truly 
representative  of  the  world's  greatest  country! 

—Adapted  from  Wade  H.  Kepner 

Inside  back  cover  ( opposite  page )  shows  part  of  a 
great  Amphitheater  at  Teotihuacan,  Mexico.  The  ce- 
ment benches  are  still  in  fairly  good  condition.  The 
Pyramid  of  the  Sun  is  shovra  in  the  background. 

Photo  by  Otto  Done 
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MILKWEEDS 


Up  From  Life 
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MILKWEEDS   HAVE    RISEN 


NE  of  the  homeliest  words  in  the  EngHsh  language 
when  I  was  a  boy  was  milkweed.  It  was  a  weed. 

It  was  an  ugly  one 
at  that.  Besides,  at 
a  certain  season  of 
the  year  it  filled 
the  air  with  a 
noxious  foss  that 
caught  onto  clothes 
and  generally  got 
in  the  way. 

I  recall  a  sports 
writer  who,  when 
he  picked  his  all- 
star  teams,  would 
say  something 
about  "plucking  the 
violet  from  the 
milkweeds."  Milk- 
weeds in  his  langu- 
age meant  medi- 
ocrity. 

Then  one  spring 
evening  I  attended 
a  junior  high  school 
graduation  exercise.  The  girls  were  dressed  in  their 
frilly  best,  and  most  of  the  boys  wore  white  shirts. 
There  were  corsages  everywhere.  Proud  parents  looked 
on. 

At  that  solemn  occasion  the  principal  arose  to  give 
his  report  of  the  school's  achievements  during  the  year. 
It  was  somewhat  startling  to  hear  him  pridefully  re- 
late how  many  pounds  of  milkweed  pods  the  pupils 
had  gathered  during  the  year. 

Something  had  happened  to  the  homely  outcast  of 
the  neighborhood  fields. 

A  mild,  spectacled  Chicago  surgeon  named  Dr.  Boris 
Berkman  had  discovered  the  value  of  the  milkweed.  He 
found  that  its  foss  was  a  fine  cellulose  tubing  that  en- 
closed sealed  air.  It  retained  remarkable  buoyancy. 
During  World  War  II  it  could  make  an  excellent  suit 
lining  for  aviators.  It  could  keep  a  man  afloat  in  water 
and  protect  him  against  the  cold  of  high  altitudes. 
Industrially,  it  could  maj^e  a  good  insulation  and  sound- 
proofing. 

But  that  was  not  all  of  the  virtues  of  the  lowly  milk- 
weed. Its  stalk  contained  a  fiber  that  was  said  to  be 
superior  to  cotton  and  linen  in  tensile  strength.  The 
milkweed  seed  contained  a  semi-drying  oil  similar  to 
that  of  the  soybean.  The  oil-free  seed  cake  made   a 


livestock  feed  with  forty  per  cent  protein  content. 
Furthermore,  the  milkweed's  root  system  permitted  it 
to  grow  on  otherwise  worthless  soil. 

During  a  world  crisis  a  shunned  weed  had  risen 
to  a  public  pedestal—  because  its  hidden  values  had 
been  discovered. 

There  are  a  lot  of  human  milkweeds  in  the  world. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Some  of  them—, 
too  many  of  them— have  already  got  away. 

So  called  "problem"  boys  are  among  the  human  milk- 
weeds. They  disturb  the  class.  They  have  a  difficult 
time  sitting  still.  Sometimes  they  are  outcasts— perhaps 
because  of  the  cut  of  their  clothes,  backward  ways^ 
dishevelled  hair,  or  peculiar  looks. 

Most  of  them  need  only  a  Dr.  Berkman  to  discover 
them— through  patient  and  sympathetic  interest,  under- 
standing and  encouragement.  Some  of  it  will  probably 
have  to  come  apart  from  the  classroom. 

Youth  needs  understanding.  It  cries  out  for  big  men 
and  women  with  the  urge  for  discovery. 

Think  of  the  "milkweeds"  who  have  risen  in  the 
world,  many  in  time  of  crisis.  Joseph  of  old  was  a  prison 
inmate  who  became  the  king's  ruler  of  mighty  Egypt. 
Socrates  was  an  ugly,  thick-lipped,  snub-nosed  man  who 
wandered  in  rags  through  the  streets  of  Ancient  Athens. 
But  he  is  remembered  as  one  of  Athens'  greatest  minds. 
Charles  Dickens  slept  with  two  urchins  in  a  dismal 
upstairs  room  when  his  parents  were  both  in  prison, 
but  he  became  the  author  of  Christinas  Carol  and  Oliver 
Twist.  Enrico  Caruso's  mother  had  twenty-one  children, 
and  his  father  took  him  from  school  at  the  age  of  ten 
to  work  in  a  factory.  But  Caruso  became  an  immortal 
in  music.  Albert  Einstein,  the  genius  of  relativity,  was 
slow  in  learning  to  talk,  and  he  once  failed  in  an  en- 
trance examination  at  a  school  in  Zurich.  South  Africa's 
great  statesman,  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  was  twelve  before 
he  learned  to  read  and  write.  Helen  Keller  was  an  in- 
corrigible, blind  and  deaf  girl  of  boundless  energy 
who  could  not  read  or  talk— until  she  was  discovered  by 
a  patient  teacher  named  Anne  Sullivan.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  was  the  ridiculed  son  of  poor  farm  folk, 
and  Brigham  Young  was  a  struggling  carpenter  in 
his  youth. 

There  are  many  other  similar  stories  of  greatness 
emerging  from  desolate  beginnings. 

Yes,  there  are  probably  "milkweeds"  right  now  in 
your  Sunday  School.  What  are  you  doing  to  help  dis- 
cover them? 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton 


